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SLEEVE VALVE EXPLAINED 


REDUCING 
FIRE RIS K 


In spite of the fact that higher compression ratios 
can be used, cylinder and exhaust temperatures on 
‘* Bristol '’ sleeve valve engines are low compared with 
other engines 

The absence of complicated cylinder head mechanism 
and the motion of the sleeve valves are direct!y respon- 
sible for this advantage. In the first place, the 
characteristic oscillating motion of the sleeve as it 
moves up and down the cylinder bore dissipates cylinder 
heat over a larger area, whilst the simple cylinder head 
with a perfectly symmetrical combustion chamber 
eliminates areas of metal which would normally become 
overheated. 

Furthermore, cool oil from the crankshaft oil jets 
is directed to the under surface of the piston, thereby 
dissipating much of the heat from the piston crown 
Cylinder and exhaust temperatures are therefore 
reduced and the risk of fire is greatly minimised 

Couple these advantages to the fact that, with the 
exception of the combustion chamber, all surfaces of 
the cylinder and sleeve are fully and continuously 
lubricated, thus minimising wear and ensuring freedom 
from hot-lead corrosion, and you will understand the 
advantages of 


SLEEVE VALVE AERO ENGINES 
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THAT COUNTS 


ROMAN BRONZE HAND PUMP /st CENTURY. 


Hydraulics is an old science and the ancients were 
fine craftsmen in metal: Only a combination of 
good design with constructional skill could have 
produced such a pump as that shown above, in an 
age when precision machinery was unknown. 
The DUPLEX hand pump represents the latest 
development in small high pressure pumps and is 
designed to reduce the time and work required 
for the manual operation of hydraulic circuits. 
The DUPLEX comprises two double acting 
pumps, one having twice the stroke of the other: 
When pressure rises to a given point the load 
automatically cuts out the long stroke pump, 
allowing the operator to carry on pumping with 
reduced delivery to a higher pressure. The old 
» | disadvantage of having to operate for lengthy 
») periods when work is easy, in order to obtain the 
») necessary pressure whan work becomes hard, 
is thus overcome. 


mk. | pump (cut-put pressure 550 Ib. per square inch) 
pressure Ib. per sq. in. 550 1,500 2,400 
handle load at 14 in. R. 30 30 48 
c.c. per double stroke 22 75 75 
mk. Il pamp (cut-out pressure 400 Ib. per square inch) 
pressure Ib. per sq. in. 400 1,130 1,800 
handle load at 14in. R. 30 30 48 
c.c. per double stroke 28 95 95 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
HOT WATER STORAGE 
TANK 


This unit comprises a welded tank 12-13 
gallons capacity constructed of non 
corrosive metal lagged with light but 
efficient heat-insulating material the 
outside of which is covered with strong 
canvas suitably treated. For mounting 
in the aircraft, wood supports are 
fitted round the tank from which can 
be taken any standard form of strap 
support from the roof members. 
One filler neck is provided and one 
outlet connection. The apparatus 
plate which also forms the hand- 
hole cover, houses the specially 
designed heating element of 150 watts 
loading and fixed temperature thermo- 
stat. Separate terminals are mounted 
on this plate for connecting up to the 
external wiring which is taken through 
gland provided in the removable 
terminal cover. 





Advt. of The General Electric Co.Ltd. Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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In the design and production of any aircraft there must be 
problems concerning the application of electricity and _ electrical 
equipment that need the advice and assistance of the expert. 

The G.E.C. through its research, its long association with the 
aircraft industry, and its vast manufacturing facilities is in an 
unique position to co-operate with designers and to supply 
specialized equipment for aircraft of all types. Remember also 
that the Company maintains a complete advisory service for 
aerodrome and factory electrification schemes. 


G.E.C. Electrical Equipment includes : 

AIRCRAFT Cookers, Heating and Ventilation, Instruments, Motors and 
Generators, Radio, Refrigerators, OSRAM lamps for cockpit, 

landing, navigation and signalling, etc., etc. Wiring systems engineered and 

fabricated using cable and flexible cords to Air Ministry specification, etc. etc 


AERODROMES ean eon equipment for Boundary Lights, Be scone, 


Contact Lights, Control Tower, Floodlights, Marker 
Buoys, Neon Beacons, Obstruction Lights, Wind Direction and Speed Indicators, 
etc., etc., using OSRAM lamps or CLAUDEGEN Neon Tubes, etc., etc. 


FACTORIES —— Power Generation and Distribution equioment, 


Cookers, Conveyors, Furnaces, Heating and Ventilation, 
Lighting equipment using OSRAM lamps or tubes or OSIRA electric discharge 
lamps, Motors and Convertors, Public Address, Radiant Heat and H.P. Paint 
Drying, etc., etc 
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AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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he Outlook 


“Brutally Frank” 


HE Prime Minister told the House of Commons 

that in his statement about the robot bombs he 

had been “brutally frank.’’ Mr. Churchill, 
since the day when he said to the country that he 
brought them only blood, sweat and tears, never has 
used honeyed words to gloss over an unpleasant situa 
tion ; and he did not do so last Thursday. 

The nation, and likewise the enemy, needs to bear 
in mind the salient facts of the Prime Minister's state 
ment. The most striking point of all was that only one 
person had been killed for every air torpedo launched 
on its way; but that means that each missile which 
reached a target area killed more than one, in spite of 
what Mr. Churchill called ‘‘the modest weight and small 
penetration power of these bombs.’’ Against the figures 
of casualties should be set the handicap which the recent 
weather has imposed on our defences. In a normal 
summer month the number of air torpedoes destroyed 
in flight would be great—in fact, nearly every one 
sighted ought to fall a victim to either fighters or guns. 
The public will have noticed the diminution of explo- 
sions on the few fine days which have been vouchsafed 
to us, 

The only complete and radical cure for this infliction 
is, again as the Prime Minister said, the final liberation 
from the enemy’s grip of the soil from which these 
attacks are launched. We may remind our readers that 
this point was made in Flight of June 29th in the weekly 
instalment of ‘‘ War in the Air.’’ To press on to victory 
in Europe with all our might is the surest way of ending 
this and all other horrors of the war. 

Mr. Churchill firmly declined to discuss the subject of 
reprisals. By this term he probably meant the punish- 
ment of those responsible when we get them into our 
hands. In the meantime demands have arisen in 


certain quarters that the Allies should retaliate by bomb 
ing some towns in Germany in which there are no mili 
tary objectives. From every point of view it is to be 
hoped that this demand will be rejected. Once reprisals 
start there is no knowing where they will stop ; and the 
Germans, being more ruthless than the British and 
Americans, are likely to score in such a horrible race 
We used the policy of reprisals only once, when the 
Germans shackled our prisoners taken at Dieppe. Out 
reprisals were ineffective, and they were soon dropped 
to the relief of all right-thinking citizens. The punish 
ment of war criminals in due course is very necessary ° 
but to slaughter those who are not directly guilty of 
some special atrocity because we cannot yet punish the 
real criminals would be useless, degrading, and an inte 
ruption of our war effort 


The Plight of the Luftwaffe 


OTHING illustrates better the low estate to which 
the once-vaunted Luftwaffe has now fallen than 
the collection and comparison of scraps of news 

from the various fronts in Europe, often written by 
general war correspondents who are not specialist 
students of air power. 

One day last week, for example, correspondents with 
the Allies in Normandy reported that the Luftwaffe had 
put up stronger opposition than it had done for some 
time past. That remark aroused expectations of reading 
about stiff air battles, but the opposition encountered on 
one occasion that day was a formation of 25 German 
fighters, while later in the day a staffel of 12 was also 
engaged. In neither case was much of a holocaust 
claimed by the fighters of the Allies, from which it can 
be inferred that the Germans did not put up a deter 
mined fight—and small blame to them! 

In the helter-skelter retreat of the Germans from 


a 
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Minsk, Russian reconnaissance aircraft reported that a 
tightly packed German column had been destroyed ; not, 
as one would have expected, by bombers, but by Russian 
armour. That might look as if the Russians had not 
grasped the possibilities of air power, and that in that 
respect they were lagging behind the military thought 
of the West. Some explanation, however, is provided 
by the statement that the Russian armour is pushing 
ahead so fast that in some places it is far ahead of the 
range of the Russian fighters, even though the Red Air 
Force is sometimes advancing its bases twice in a day. 
That proves that the Russian armour feels no need for 
a fighter cover ; it has nothing to fear from the Luftwaffe. 

Since Lord Wavell’s first advance into Libya, British 
Generals have always looked to their aircraft to play 
the historic réle of cavalry in pursuing a fleeing enemy, 


and they could hark back to precedents from Palestine 


and Bulgaria in 1918. The Russians seem to think that 
when you are quite safe from air attack it.is better to use 
tanks in the pursuit. The plains of Russia are not like 
the mountain defiles of Palestine and Bulgaria, and it 
is conceivable that on the former the guns and machine- 
guns of the tanks may be able to make a more complete 
job of destroying fugitives than bombs could do. 


Caen Taken 
AEN taken, La Haye du Puits taken, fighting in 
Vilna streets, Saipan cleared of the Japanese, 
Nippon bombed again by Super-Fortresses—rarely 
has the Axis had a more discouraging week-end! 
The determination with which the Germans defended 
Caen is a measure of its importance. Its fall promises 
to open up fresh fields and pastures new to General Mont- 
gomery’s men. In addition, the end of the grim struggle 
to capture the place will be a great relief to the men of 
the dashing Second Army. They bore the burden and 
heat of the day, but the strain on them was considerably 


lightened by the great help given to them by the Roya! 
Despite the 


Air Force. vagaries of this abnormal July, 


1944 
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the medium bombers and fighter-bombers of the Allied 


Expeditionary Air Force have seized every possible 
— to bring help from above. 

Nor has Bomber Command held its hand. On the 
evening of Friday last week a force of beween 450 and 
500 Lancasters and Halifaxes pounded the defences with 
their heavy bombs. It was tricky work, for there was 
no great distance between the German defences and the 
lines of the British and Canadian waiting infantry and 
tanks. The bomb-aiming had to be meticulously accu- 


rate. Then the artillery took over the job and put up a 


bombardment which may have been a record for this 
war, or any war. Not to be left out in the cold 
the Navy joined in with 16-inch shells from H.M.»5. 


Rodney, and smaller projectiles from other warships. 

There must have been some special reason why the 
heavy bombers were used against a position which was 
well within the reach of the guns. Normally it is not 
sound practice to bomb when one is able to shell, and 
one would have thought that the heavy bombers might 
have been used that evening against targets beyond the 
range of the artillery. 





FLYING PHOTOGRAPHER: The Vickers-Armstrong (Supermarine) Spitfire XI used for photographic reconnaissance work. 
Other p‘ctures, newly released for publication appear on pages 31, 38 and 39. 
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Bombing-up a Vengeance of the Indian Air Force operating over Burma. 


WAR in the AIR 


Fighting for Airfields : 


Mining the Kiel Canal : The Passing 


of the Swordfish : Hitler Intervenes 


HERE have been many cases in 

the double war against Ger 

many and Japan in which the 
object of the fighting has been the 
possession of an airfield. The Ameri 
can and Australian operations among 
the Pacific islands have probably 
provided most instances. It is, of 
course, always important to deny the 
use of an island airfield to the 
enemy, but some while ago there was 
also an intense desire on the part ot 
the Americans to airfield 
from which they could operate shore 
based aircraft. 

Of late there seems to be 
tainty that shore-based aircraft are 
invariably very superior to ship- 
borne aircraft, provided that plenty 
of carriers can be brought into action 
The time has not yet come when 
very heavy bombers can work from a 
carrier, and for them a shore base is 
obviously desirable, but for other 
classes the reputation of carrier-borne 


seize an 


less cer- 


machines has been in the 
ascendant 

That, however, is by the way. Our 
thoughts turn rather to the time 
when an invasion of Great Britain 
seemed a possibility, and the question 
of defending our own airfields against 
attacks by airborne German forma 
tions caused many searchings of heart 
They resulted in the raising of the 
Royal Air Force Regiment, and the 
issuing of some rather confused in 
structions about how the responsi 
bilities of the Air Force and the Army 
were to fit in or overlap. 

In Normandy the Germans seem to 
have taught us, in the 
airfield of Carpiquet, that it is (as the 
special correspondent of The Times 
puts it) extremely difficult to capture 
an airfield from determined defenders 
in well-sited pits. The fighting there 
called for the greatest determination on 
the part of the Canadians who were 
making the attack. These Dominion 


late ly 


case of the 


as they were in the last war 


notorious for their grim determination 


men are, 


The Versatile Mosquito 
MERE LAYING has been added t« 


the other accomplishments of the 
Mosquito About a month before 
D-Day it was desired to block the 
Kiel Canal and hold up German 
trafhe through it The Canal had 
been mined before, with very 
results, but its defences have 
constantly improved 


yood 
been 
Mines 
be dropped from a very low altitud 

and if four-engined bombers were used 
they would run great risks of flying 
into the cables of the balloon barrag: 

as well as from flak. But it was found 


have t 


that if the normal mines were modi 
fied they could be carried and 
dropped by Mosquitoes The smaller 
size of these machines gave them a 


better chance of getting through, and 
their great speed also enhanced thei: 
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chances of escape, although slow speed 
is necessary when the mines are being 
released. 

One squadron was entrusted with 
the task, and anybody can imagine 
the careful preparation and practice 
which was necessary before the great 
day. Then they set about their task, 
and carried it out with great pre 
Some of the machines inade 


cision. 

three runs before they could get 
through the defences on a_ steady 
flight. None hit the balloon cables, 
but one failed to return. It is be 
lieved that this machine hit the 


ground when flying very low. 

Asa result the Canal was completely 
blocked for seven days; then it was 
partially opened for three days, and 
then it vias again blocked for 
three days. Iron ore from Sweden 
was held up, and coal and military 
supplies for Scandinavia as well. The 
leader of the Mosquitoes, Wing Cmdr. 
S. D. Watts, received an immediate 
award of the D.S.O. 


Farewell to the “Stringbag”’ 


ILOTS of the Fleet Air Arm are 

doubtless grieving at the decision 
to reduce the production of the 
Fairey Swordfish, affectionately 
known to them as the “‘ Stringbag.’’ It 
is almost the last biplane to be used in 
warlike operations, and the surviving 
specimens will no doubt continue to 
be used. Even at the outbreak’of war, 
the Swordfish looked to aeronautical 
eyes as a sort of prehistoric monster, 
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DOOMED: A 
Kawanishi T 97 
(four goo hp. 
Kinsei engines) on 
fire after a fight 
with a U.S. Navy 
PB 47 Patrol Bom- 
ber--or Catalina. It 
exploded before 
hitting the water. 


but although it 
was slow and un- 
comfortable (for it 
had no hood to 
protect the crew 
from the rigours of 
the weather) it was 
always useful and 
was beloved of the 
pilots who flew it. 
Perhaps no other 
type could have 
proved so success- 
ful in landing on 
the deck of H.M.S. 
Ark Royal after 
attacking the Bis- 
marck, when the 
rise and fall of the 
round-down was 
calculated as 
measuring some 
56 feet. It won 
great honour for its work in slowing 
up the German battleship with its 


torpedoes, and it also had to its 
credit the great feat of Taranto. 


When carriers ran short in the Medi- 
terranean, squadrons of Swordfish 
worked on shore with the R.A.F., and 
proved very useful for spotting and 
lighting up German positions at night 
for the attentions of the bombers 





RESEATING: An Australian ground crew servicing a Spitfire in the invasion 
area 
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Although the Albacore was a con- 
siderable improvement on the Sword- 
fish, being faster and having protec 
tion against the weather, the older 
machine was always regarded as a 
friend by those who flew it. It is 
good to know that the pilots of the 
Fleet Air Arm are also enthusiastic 
about their latest torpedo-bomber, 
the Fairey Barracuda. 


Help from Hitler 


SENSATION has been caused by 
the news that Hitler has removed 
Field Marshal von Runstedt (who is 
reckoned the ablest German com 


mander in the field) from suprem: 
command in the West, and has re 
placed him by Field Marshal von 
Kluge. A change of commanders by 


Hitler is almost always of good augury 
for the Allies. But it may be that the 
Fiihrer was chiefly actuated by Run 
stedt’s known antagonism to the Nazi 
party. observers have 
thought that he might one day insist 
on removing Hitler from his throne 


Some 


which would not have been to our 
advantage. Hitler in time of peac« 
was dangerous to us; in time of war 


he is a menace to the prospects of th 
Germans. 

A break in the 
last week gave a chance to the over 
whelming Air Forces under “Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory to 
make their weight felt. Even in the 
bad weather they contrived to do a 
lot of useful work in disrupting the 
German communications, as well as 
in giving tactical help to the Army 
Even the Lancasters and Halifaxes 
lid some precision bombing by day 


European monscon 
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HAT a prospet! A month’s holidav—and the 
ability to spend more than half of it in Australia, on 
the other side of the world. When the time comes 
Airspeed Limited, at present preoccupied with invasion 
responsibilities but traditionally concerned and experienced 


in the needs of civil air transport, will bring the full 


“AIRSPEED? store of their know ledge, the enthusiasm of a successful 


, team of design and production experts, to the con- 
<< structive task of providing fine air liners to open up 
. . 2 A . t 
affiliated with ; 
DE HAVILLAND the highways of the world, 


AIRS IFIESCD 


Associated companies in Australia, Canada, India, Africa and New Zealand 
. 
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WAR IN THE AIR 


Coastal Command, working with 
naval surface vessels, have received a 
well-deserved compliment in the state- 
ments issued jointly by the Prime 
Minister and the President of the 
United States. Of the vast number of 
merchant ships which have been em- 
ployed in the Channel to build up the 
military forces in France, only one 
may possibly have been sunk by a 
submarine, and that may well have 
hit a mine. This record is really 
astounding. This congregation of 
shipping in narrow waters was a target 
such as submarine captains simply 
dream about. By all the laws of pro- 
bability, one would have expected 
heavy losses. 

Of course, 





the order was broadcast 
from the headquarters’ of the 
German Navy for the U-boats to 
close in on both sides, as soon as the 
invasion had been realised by the sur- 
prised German leaders. Some came 
down from the fiords of Norway and 
harbours in northern France; still 
more hurried back from the Atlantic, 
deserting for the time being their 
regular work of attacking convoys 
During the first month of the invasion 
the sinkings of Allied ships in the 
Atlantic reached a record low level. 
But the approach to the flotilla of 
invasion ships in the Channel was the 
problem. The eyes of the Coastal 
Command aircrews seemed to be 
everywhere, and their depth charges 
were quick to follow their sightings of 
the enemy. Even at night it was dan- 
gerous for the U-boats to come to the 
surface to recharge batteries and give 
their crews a breath of fresh air. There 
are limits to the time which men can 
stay submerged without losing their 
fighting efficiency ; and it is plain that 
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PLAN VIEW : The photographic reconnaissance Spitfire XI. Just aft of the cockpit 
can be seen the two holes through which the cameras take the photographs. 


in the case of those U-boat crews that 
limit was reached. Of course, it was 
combined work by both Services, for 
in a U-boat hunt the surface ships and 
the aircraft must help each other if the 
best results are to be obtained 

It is not often in these days that 
Middle East Command gets much lime 


ROYAL VISITORS : A happy picture of the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth 


during a visit to several Bomber Command stations. 


The aircrews had just 


returned from strafing air torpedo installations. 


light, but it is busily at work harassing 
enemy shipping and installations in th 
Aegean Sea and off the 
Rhodes harbour, in particu 
lar, has been repeatedly- bombed, and 
Crete and other islands come in for 
periodical attention Here, too, the 
R.A.F. and the Navy work closely to 
gether Our aircraft have 
been very light. 


coast of 


Greece 


losses in 


Bombs Which Did Not Fly 
‘TH R.A.F. did a remarkable piece 
{ 


work when they destroyed al! 
of the 100 bases for launching flying 
bombs or rocket shells which were 
originally discovered by our reconnais 
sance aircraft Great, too, has been 
the work of our fighters and A.A. guns 
in shooting numbers of the things 
down in the air. But the attack on the 
bomb store in the caves at St. Leu 
d’Esserent on the River Oise, some 30 
miles north-west of Paris, was an out 
standing piece of work. It was clever 
of our reconnaissance machines to dis 
cover the place, and the attack by 


oO 


heavy bombers was a fine piece of 
destructive work. The 12,000 Ib 
bomb which pierced the hill and 


exploded inside the cave did masterly 
work. The Germans’ V.1 weapon does 
not have things all its own way 
For the third time one of the 
islands of Nippon was bombed last 
week by Super-Fortresses And the 
Americans have cleared Saipan island 


home 
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Hon. Degree for Roy Chadwick 
AA ANCHESTER University recentl, 

conferred the honorary M.Sc. degree 
on Mr. Roy Chadwick, chief designer tor 


Avro and responsible for the Lancaste1 
bomber and the York transport aircrait 


Acquisitive P.A.A. 
AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS has pur- 
chased a minority interest in 
Bahamas Airways. The company plans 
to operate a fleet of aircraft to the prin- 
cipal’islands of the Bahamas group with 
connections to P.A.A. Miami service 


Hats Off to Sir Roderic 
EWS that Air Marshal Sir Roderic 
Hill, A.O.C. Air Defence of Great 

Britain, has on more than one occasion 
joined his fighter pilots in their patrols 
over the Channel against the German air 
torpedoes will not have surprised any- 
him, though he is 
for a fighter pilot 
obviously not in 


knows 
‘* over-age "’ 
though 


one who 
decidedly 
—in years, 
spirit. 

Sir Roderic flies a Spitfire which is 
always maintained at readiness for him 
at an airfield near his headquarters, and 
his recent use of it has been to see for 
himself how his pilots have developed 
their ‘‘doodle bug’”’ interception tech- 
nique. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RECORD ; Col. 


R.AF.'s “ New” Bomb-sight 
OR the last two years Bomber Com 
mand has been using a bomb-sight 
of which some details may now be given 
—the Mark XIV, or the T.1 in the U.S 
Air Forces. The sight which was in use 
in 1939 was effective only when the pilot 
was flying straight and level, but the 
Mark XIV is accurate even though the 
bomber has to take evasive action. The 
first ones were delivered to the new Path- 
finder force in August, 1942, and before 
long the Mark XIV was in use through- 
out Bomber Command. 


Automatic Calculations 


|B poet for attacks on small, single 
targets, such as bridges, the Mark 
XIV consists of two main parts—the 
sighting head, which is in the nose of the 
aircraft, and a rectangular box called the 
computor. 

The necessary calculations, taking into 
account the speed and direction of the 





LITTER AT LITTORIA: This wreckage of hangars and Itaiian aircraft was 
about all that remained of Rome’s famous civil airport at Littoria when the 


Allies arrived. 


It was probably the work of the retreating Germans. 


Clat: 


A. Peterson's Rolls-Royce engined 
Mustang draws a crowd at New York after a record trans-continental flight 
from Inglewood (Cali*.), in 6 hr. 32} min. 


wind, the air speed and ground speed antl 
the height of the aircraft above the 
ground, are worked out in this robot 
All the bomb-sivt* has to do is to give 
the box the five facts, th which 
can be set in the machine before the air 
craft takes off. 


iree of 


Post-war Jet Jobs ? 

IVING some details of the two Avro 

post-war aircraft, the Tudor and the 
Brabazon, the Daily Telegraph, follow 
ing an interview with Mr. R H 
Dobson, managing director of A. V. Roe 
Ltd., discloses that ‘‘ both aircraft will 
at first be powered with ordinary engines 
driving airscrews.”’ 

*‘But,”’ it adds, ‘‘they may later be 
equipped with turbines for jet propul- 
sion. 

The Tudor specification includes: 
range over 4,000 miles, top speed 340-350 
m.p.h., weight 36-37 tons, capacity 68 
vassengers, and cost £45,000. Th 
srabazon’s weight is given as nearly 55 
tons and its range as more than 5,000 
miles. 

Both these new airliners, the writer 
adds, are developments of the York, but 
show considerable advances in design 


The “Over 400's” 
MERICA'’S Aircraft Year Book, now 
available in this country, savs that 

the U.S. has five fighter aircraft capabl 
of speeds above 400 m.p.h., while 
England has three, Germany two and 
Japan none 

The five U.S. tvpes listed are th 
Lightning, Thunderbolt, Hellcat, Corsai 
and Mustang, but as this is an Ameri 
quoted by the U.S 
Office of War Information, the Britis! 
trio is not given, although the Spitfir 
is mentioned as having, with the five 
\merican cutfought both Ger 
man and t t 
conditions.’ 


can publication 


types 


Japanese aircr 





Nor is it mentioned | the O.W.I 
that the Mustang is to a British speci 
fication and powered by eng y! 


Rolls R vc dl sign 


Britis! 


Mexican Pilots for Italy 
| hart Mexican pilots are to go to 
Italy in August when they hav 
finished their training, according to the 


Mexico City newspaper FE! Universal 
The paper adds that the pilots wil 
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HERE AND THERE 





travel first to Texas and then on to 
Europe, “‘ where they are going to pilot 
fighter-bombers.’’ They will be accom- 
panied by 123 engineers and radio opera- 
tors. 

Another 100 Mexican pilots will be 
ready to follow them in December, and 
will fly American aircraft over the Euro- 
pean battlefields. 


R.AeS. Officers Elected 
IR ROY FEDDEN was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society at the recent meeting of the 
Society’s Council, and Messrs. W. C. 
Devereux and R. K. Pierson were elected 
vice-presidents. 
All take office on October rst next for 
the year 1944-45. 


S.LA.E. Registrars 
Ts council of the Society of 


Licensed Aircraft Engineers has 
decided, through the sub-committee 
set up for the purpose, to appoint W. B. 
Keen and Co., chartered accountants, of 
224, Regent Street, London, W.1, to be 
registrars for the Society. All com- 
munications should in future be sent to 
this address 


The Wright Brothers 
MONG the readers of Flight there 
must be many who would like to 

study the life and work of the Wright 
Brothers. 

Last year an authorised biography was 
published in America. This was re- 
viewed by Mr. Griffith Brewer in our 
issue of July 29th, 1943. 

Now an English version has been pub- 
lished by George H. Harrap and Co., 
Ltd., of 182, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1, at 10s. 6d. 

The title is ‘‘ The Wright Brothers,’’ 
and the author Fred C. Kelly. 


“Fanny's” Last Flutter 


“"TSLUTTERIN’ Fanny,” a _  dive- 

bomber of an Australian squadron 
operating in New Guinea, has gone to 
pasture after an honourable career. She 
was among the original Vultee Ven- 
geances in that squadron. 

Returning to base from a6 sortie, 
‘‘Fanny’’ ran out of fuel and the pilot 
crash-landed about half a mile from 
home. 

Unable to wait for spare parts, the 
engineer-officer of the squadron decided 
to rebuild her and she completed 12 more 
operational missions. 


Death of Mr. F. A. Oddie 


‘LIGHT records, with great regret, the 

sudden death on July 1st, of Mr. 

F. A. Oddie, managing director oi Oddie 
Fasteners. 

Closely associated with the aircraft 
industry for more than 30 years, Mr. 
Oddie was on the A.I.D. staff, under the 
late Col. Outram, during the 1914-18 
war. He afterwards joined A. V. Roe 
and Co. at Hamble and was their chief 
inspector for 13 years, but when that 
factory was closed down in 1932 became 
a member of the firm of Oddie, Bradbury 
and Cull, Ltd., which was for a time 
largely engaged in the production of 
rotating wing aircraft, and subsequently 
on aircraft components for the industry. 
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HALO IN ADVANCE : The “visible vortices '’ made by the airscrew blade tips 
of this Douglas Dauntless might be taken as a halo anticipating victory. It was 
taking off from a U.S. carrier to attack Kwajalein which was duly captured. 


Down in Sweden 
4g O fewer than 137 foreign aircrait 
have recently had to land on 
Swedish soil,’’ said Swedish radio quoted 
by Reuter. 

Of these, 113 made forced landings 
and 24 crashed or were shot down by 
Swedish A.A. The great majority have 
been Allied aircraft, Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators being in the majority 

Among the German machines which 
landed in Sweden were two flying bombs 
This led to a firm protest through the 
Swedish Legation in Berlin and the 
Swedish Government demanded that 
steps should be taken to prevent a 
recurrence 


Australian Bases for US. 
R. JOHN CURTIN, Australian 


Prime Minister, recently gave a 
strong hint that arrangements have 
already been made between the U.S. and 
Australia for the reciprocal use of, bases 
after the war. 

Replying to an American journalist 
who asked whether such arrangements 
had been made, the Australian Prime 
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’Taint sate up there any more. 


Minister said: ‘‘ Access to bases is a dif- 
ferent thing to sovereignty. I have no 


doubt whatever that the United Nations 
in the preservation of world peace will 
make requisite arrangements to see that 
Strategic necessities for the preservation 
of peace are made 

This ‘* parliamentary’’ reply is inter 
preted by experts as meaning “‘ Yes.”’ 


One-man M. of | 
A ONE-MAN “‘ Ministry of Inforr 
tion "’ service is run by an R.A! 

othcer for a group of French villages 
adjoining an advanced airfield in Nor 
mandy, where he is stationed as inter 
preter with a fighter wing of 2nd T.A.I 

A language master before the war 
F/O. E. L. H. Kentfield, of Buckhurst 
Hill (Essex), takes down the B.B 
news bulletin, translates it into French 
and uses the orderly room duplicator as 
a printing press. Copies in bulk are de 
livered to the local mayors, who arrange 
for their distribution to the villagers 

Local mayors in difficulties and cater 
ing officers find F/O. Kentfield invalu 
able, and despite everything else he still 
finds time to run French classes for air 
men in the evenings 


Edward G. Robinson in R.AF. Film 


4 DWARD G. ROBINSON, the Holly 


<“ wood film star, has arrived in 
Britain to play a part in the R.A.I 
film production tentatively entitled 
‘ Aircrew,’ with a cast consisting 


> 


almost entirely of R.A.F. personnel who 
were professional actors in pre-war days 

Robinson volunteered to play the 
small but essential part of a flying in- 
structor Iwo major roles are played by 
Richard Attenborough and Jack Wat 
ling, who are A.C.2s in the R.A.F 

Others in the film, which tells the 
story of Flying Training Command, are 
Rex Harrison and Hugh Wakefield (who 
were recently released from the R.A.F.) 
Fit. Lt. Hilliam (Flotsam) Fit. Lt 
Sebastian Shaw Ronald Squire 
Reginald Tate, Miles Malleson, Alistair 
Sim, and Sheila Sim 

The film is from a script by Flt. Lt 
Trence Rattigan, who is an air gunner 
and has been through the experiences 
depicted in the film 
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Ratings starting up a clipped wing Spitfire with the aid of a trolley starter-battery. 


Air News from the Notebook of Our Correspondent with 
the Allied Expeditionary . Air Forces 


OT much has been written of what the Fleet Air 
Arm was doing on D-Day; neither have we heard a 


great deal since then. A visit to one of their 


stations was sufficient to show that they had taken a very 
important part in the proceedings. 

As was the case with all other aircraft employed against 
the beaches, Fleet Air Arm machines operated as part of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory’s A.E.A.F. 


Their job was spotting 


and worked with Second T.A.F. 
for the naval guns which were 
engaging shore targets until 
such time as the artillery could 
be got ashore and into action. 
Clipped-wing Vs Spitfires were 
used, 

General Eisenhower has 
always prided himself on the 
manner in which the forces oi 
the various nations under his 
command work together. He 
has no patience with awkward- 
ness. As soon as I arrived and 
said I wanted the Fleet Air Arm 
angle I was told that the whole 
business was a mixed show. 
And so it was. In addition ‘o 
the F.A.A. pilots there were a 
number of R.A.F. pilots on loan 
on the same mission, and there 
was also a number of U.S. Navy 
pilots who had flown off their 
ships and forsaken their float- 
plane Kingfishers to fly Spit- 
fires. With the exception of a 
little dual on a Harvard for one 


Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay 
chatting with the F.A.A., 
R.A.F. and U.S.N. squadron 
commanders. 


or two of the ‘‘ not quite so sure pilots,’’ all the Americans 
went straight on to Spitfires despite the fact that they 
were being flown from a very bumpy, grass-covered air 
field. Landing speed was their biggest trouble, of coursé 
It was fairly close to the top speed of their usual air 
craft. Each of these Americans put in some 25 hours 
on the Spitfires prior to D-Day and, with a short spotting 
course in which they were taught signals easily under 
stood by any ship of either the U.S. Navy or Royal Navy, 
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they took their place in the “5 
unit. As would be expected, 
they operated with their own 
ships when convenient, but 
the organisation was such 
that any pilot, whether 
FAA. BAP. o UGA., 
could work with any ship of 
either navy. The actual 
operation is simple in the ex- 
treme. Two pilots work to- 
gether, one to do the spot- 
ting and the other to look 
after any air opposition there 
may be. This relieves the 
spotter from worrying about 
his tail, and he can concen- 
trate on the job in hand. 
For ranging purposes the 
target is put in the centre of 
an imaginary clock face, and 
o'clock readings, together 
with an indication of distance 
of burst from the target, are 
sent by W/T to the guns. It 
is usual only to have one ship 
working with each spotter, but 
occasionally the guns of two 
ships will be handled by one 
Spitfire. 

Of course, for the big day all 
the ships were allocated their tar- 
gets in the creation of the beach- 
head, but ‘‘targets of opportu- 
nity’’ seen by pilots while on 
patrol have often proved of the 
very greatest value. It is some- 
what of a cat-and-mouse busi- 
ness. Fritz trusts to his camou- 
flage as long as he dares but, 
even so, he frequently gives 
himself away by shooting at an 
inquisitive spotter. Apart from 
the pre-arranged targets, and 
the targets of opportunity found 
by spotters, the ships also work 
with Royal Artillery forward 
observation posts and with air 
observation posts. The latter 
are, of course, Taylorcraft 



































Despite expert instruction the 
U.S. Navy takes a baseball 
attitude to cricket. 
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Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford 

Leigh - — visits the 

station an is greeted by 

Commodore E. C. Thornton, 
D.S.C., R.N. 


Austers flown by Army 
flying from forward 
They do not come under the 


Fleet Air Arm but work ind 
pendently 


pilots 
airfields 





Firing is always the ship's 


responsibility. In every opera 
tions room the situation map: 
have a vellow line inside whic! 
it is forbidden to shoot or bom! 
without special dispensation. | 
a target of opportunity 
this line is passed to a ship, ther 
it is the ship's responsibilit 


withu 


whether fire is opened or not 


lank concentrations have been 


located and hammered by heavy 
naval guns, the accuracy of whic! 
is always of a high standard 
The pilots are agreed on the 
difference 
gun crews on the Normandy 
coast and those defending Cher 
bourg itself The crews on th 


SOME FLEET AIR ARM PILOTS. (Left to right) : Sub. Lt. (A) D. B. Hartland, R.N.V.R., Lt. (A) D. S. Papworth, R.N.V.R., 
Lt. (A) R. W. M. Walsh, R.N., Sub. Lt. (A) J. G. Rollins, R.N.V.R., Sub. Lt. (A) F. J. G. Boyd, R.N.V.R., Sub. Lt. 
R. G. S. Chamen, S.A.N.F. (V), Lt. (A) C. L. Metcalfe. R.N.V.R 
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invasion coast were content to keep 
their heads down and their guns quiet 
while they were being strafed. Those 
manning the Cherbourg guns gave 
round for round as long as they could, 
and the flashes of the guns still firing 
could be seen amid the smoke of our 
exploding shells. The same story that 
is told at all our fighter stations is 
retold by the Fleet Air Arm. The 
Luftwaffe will not fight unless the 
odds are at least six to one in their 
favour. A pilot to whom I spoke in 
the operations room told me he had 
lost his tail man in the clouds and 
was jumped on by eight Fw 1gos. 
After a while he shook them off and 
returned to his shoot. Can anyon 
imagine this happening the other way 
round ? 


Some Figures 


D-Day figures have been a popular 
means of showing the effort by all 
arms on that day. Here are some for 
this Fleet Air Arm Station. The first 
patrol was at 04.40 hours and the last 
finished at 23.10 hours. The patrols 
went out in waves of about 4o air 
craft, and 435 sorties were flown in 
the first 24 hours. They averaged 
about three shows per pilot. The 
guns ranged for were very varied in 
calibre and included 5.25in., 6in., 
7.5in., 8in., I2in., I4in., r5in. and 
16in. 

Anyone intimately associated with 
service flying knows how difficult it is 
to keep large numbers of high-per- 
formance aircraft operationally ser- 
viceable, and the high serviceability 
standard kept up during the critical 
days of the invasion is a credit to the 
engineering division of the station. 
On the eve of D-Day over 95 per cent. 
of the Spitfires were serviceable. 
During the first three days of the invasion no iewer than 
710 hours were flown and 85 per cent. remained service- 
able. All maintenance jobs requiring more than three 
hours’ work were not tackled by the squadron maintenance 
crews but were handed over to a centralised maintenance 
organisation. Enthusiasm was such that many of the 
ground crews worked right through the critical three days, 
ind jobs which normally would take 4}-5 days were com- 
pleted in two days. On D and D plus 1 ten aircraft were 
seriously damaged ; five required main plane changes, and 
others had complete engine cr engine block changes made. 

It is only when one knows ail the careful planning which 
was made, and through these glimpses of the devoted work 
done to carry it out, that the reasons for the success of 
the invasion can be realised. 

Looking at the situation map at H.Q. one thing shows 
itself very plainly: we are becomin,; utterly blasé con- 
cerning the size of the combined Allied air é¢ffort. One 
day last week the indication arrows showed that over 4,500 
sorties had been carried out during the previous 24 hours. 
Despite bad weather, all the commands had been hard at 
it both by day and by mght. It is doubtful whether the 
German soldier on the receiving end is as blasé about it as 
we are, but certainly he has had to learn how to fight, 
not only without air cover, but also without air support 

Everyone who has flown over the ‘invasion area tells 
the same story of the almost complete absence of any 
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Taking an “ easy ’’ between patrols. 


air opposition. An R.A.A.F. squadron leader, back in 
Britain, put rather a new aspect on this reluctan 

to fight. He said that, while the Fw 190 was suitable for 
climbing quickly and for making diving attacks on out 
pre-invasion sweeps, it would not stand up to a pukka 


air scrap with Spitfire nines He was terrifically enthu- 
siastic about his beloved Spit. As he pointed out, it ts 
still used as the standard by which other aircraft are 
judged How frequently one hears of machines which 
will turn, or dive, or handle, or climb, or do something 
else ‘‘ just like a Spitfire.’ 


This Australian squadron leader was also unbounded in 
his admiration for the planning and organisation of the 


whole show. He had a front seat to watch the approach 
of the invasion fleet as he was on convoy patrol on the 
early morning of D-Day. In the Isigny area there were 


some heavy coastal guns sited in 6 to 8 ft. thick ferro-concrete 
emplacements. Just as the invasion armada came within 
the guns’ range a force from Bomber Command arrived 
dead on time overhead and, with the utmost precision, 
completely wiped out the battery. The naval vessels were 
then able to move unmolested close inshore to give cover 
ing fire to ou’ troops. 

After his squadron had moved to,France—on D + 6— 
he went over to the batteries to see the efiect from the 
ground. Fe found it so completely smashed that approach 


could be made only on foot. I remember the village of 
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Battipaglia in Italy which had had the same treatment ; 
it was just like that. The whole area had been turned 
and turned again to a depth of 2oft until scarcely any- 
thing was recognisable. 

The picture of the battle from the air also is following 
the same pattern as that seen in Italy. On our side of 
the lines the road transport and ‘‘ build up”’ proceeds 
virtually unhindered by day and night. Lorries and other 
mechanised vehicles drive nose-to-tail up the supply routes. 
Then, as the front line is approached, camouflage blots 
out almost everything except the smoke of bursting mortars 
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moves during daylight unless the need is most desperate 
This is because we keep standing patrols as deep as 20 
miles behind the German lines, while he does not, or can 
not, put up a standing patrol anywhere. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and it would require a major effort on the part 
of the enemy to re-establish himself in the air at this 
stage of the war. 

Moving the squadrons over to France proceeds without 
a hitch. The arrangements are simple and seem to be 
pretty well perfect. Ground staffs move over first and, 
while they are on the way, the squadrons are maintained 
at static stations in England. When all is ready the air 
craft fly over and land in France to find tents, food, fuel 
ammunition, all ready and waiting for them What im 
presses the chaps most of all is that their mail is also ther 





and shells. Finally, in the enemy back areas just nothing when they arrive 


(Top right) Close-up of damage to a wing. The mis- 
sile, whatever it was, completely smashed the main 
spar, removed the camera and severed the aileron con- 
trols. (Top left) The same wing, with a 3,000 Ib. 
load of R.A.F. personnel beyond the point of fracture 
of the main spar—adequate testimony to the Beau- 
fighter’s sturdy build, which has stood crews in good 
stead. 















BEAUS ARE TOUGH 





URING recent rocket projectile operations against 
enemy shipping in the Heligoland Bight, some Bristol 
Beaufighters of Coastal Command sustained considerable 
damage from flak. One aircraft had heavy damage to an 
engine mounting from probable contact with a barrage 
balloon cable. These photographs, taken immediately after 
landing, show some of the things a good Beaufighter has to 
take in its stride 

Above) This needs little description! Needless to say, the pilot had little 
elevator control and the aircraft bounced badly on landing, causing 
the tail wheel to collapse and the tip of the elevator to fall off. (Left) 
An engine after probable fouling of the balloon cable. Not only has 
the cowling been torn off, but the mounting has been badly buckled, 
canting the engine upwards and outwards. Despite this terrific 
damage, the “‘ Hercules ’’ engine functioned successfully throughout 
the whole of the return flight of 250 miles, 





| The Spitiire P.R 











EW branches of R.A.F. activity are more important than that of air photography. Photographs 
taken at intervals give a pointer to the ripeness or otherwise of the target for what Mr. Churchill 
so aptly calls ‘‘treatment.’’ Among the several aircraft types used for photographic reconnaissance 

is the Spitfire XI shown in these photographs. The Mark XI Spitfire is powered by the 1,650 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engine. Some versions have the Mark 61, some the 63, and some the 63A. These 
are high-altitude engines and give the P.R. Spitfire XI a very high speed at great heights. A later 
Mark XI has a retractable tailwheel. The two main fuel tanks are in the fuselage and long-range tanks 
are housed in the leading edge of the wings. Dimensions are: Length, 31ft. jin. ; wing span, 36ft. Ioin. ; 
height, 11ft. 8in. 
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Retreat to Rationalism-IlI 


Unchanging Design : The Spitfire as a Super-Bleriot : Getting Back to Basic 
Design : Variable Lift is Still Necessary for Future Development : 
Subsidising Originality 


T is an extraordinary thing that the flying machine, 

apart from present-day polish, power and Poltergeists, 

should have remained so essentially the same as it was 
when first ‘‘invented’’ nearly forty. years ago. There's 
very little essential difference between the Blériot of 1909 
and the Spitfire of to-day, though the multiplication of 
engines gives some of the bigger types an air of modernity 
and superiority which is really quite unjustified. 

All we have now is a Blériot made of metal, with an 
undercarriage that tucks up, more power, cleaner lines and 
a better series of lifting surfaces. Admittedly, the Blériot 
had warping wings instead of ailerons, and a completely 
movable tailplane instead of a_tailplane-cum-elevator,* 
but neither elevators nor ailerons were unknown even then. 
And I’m not supposing that the driver, sitting behind his 
Anzani or what-not, was very much more uncomfortable 
than the pilot of to-day’s single-seater gun-platform in his 
cramped Perspex hothouse, irrationally located behind 
some 1,700 horse-power with all the heat, smell and discom- 
fort which that amount of urge must necessarily create. 
Still we have the larger lifting surfaces in front, and a 
stabilising series of minor surfaces behind; we have the 
engine in front, and a propulsive fan in front of that; we 
have ailerons to adjust lateral level, elevators to adjust 
fore and aft level, and a rudder to control yaw. No— 
Monsieur Blériot would not be very surprised by anything 
so much as by the lack of originality displayed during the 
intervening period. 

Designers have just stuck to the originally successful 
layout and improved its performance and qualities by a 
series of super-refinements. Every so often in the old days, 
some bright person produced, and sometimes flew, an air- 
craft with no tail, with the main lifting surface at the back, 
or even with a rotor device instead of wings—but these 
oddities were generally eaten up or howled down by the 
rest of the pack, who were sticking to the old and well- 
tried tradition of aircraft design. 


Wright First Time 


Are we therefore to believe that the first person to de- 
sign any kind of new device always hits on the right solu- 
tion at the start? Obviously not, because the first aircraft 
to stay in the air for any length of time, the Wright, was 
a most impractical affair which was incapable in itself of 
any further development in efficiency. But it seems that 
the first sensible and ‘‘ developable ’’ layout is usually the 
final pattern in all but detail. Is there much essential 
difference between Mr. Stephenson’s ‘‘ Rocket’’ and the 
present-day locomotive? Or between Mr. Fulton’s steam- 
ship and the liner of to-day? A better boiler system, a 
series of cylinders to make better use of the available steam 
pressure, and better streamlining in the first case; from 
paddles to screws, -from reciprocating to turbine power 
units, and from coal-burning to oil-burning in the second. 
We even have to retain funnels on ships that need no 
funnels, and add dummies to make liners more impressive 
because we're used to seeing funnels, and nobody would 
sail in a vessel without any—a steamer being a steamer 
even when there’s only diesel exhaust to get rid of. One 
of these days somebody will invent an aircraft which flies 
without wings, and the airline people will have to specify 
little wings in order to satisfy their conservative customers ! 
Or am I being unkind? I confess that when I first flew 





* The Blériot had elevators which formed the tips of the tailplanc, Later models 
had a more orthodox tail.—Ed. 


in (and attempted to learn to fly) an Autogiro, I was no 
little worried by the lack of any visible means of support— 
unless one can count a peculiar noise and a good deal of 
vibration as tangible if not visually observed means of that 
necessary thing. 

When all this excitement is over, the Air Ministry must 
be encouraged to subsidise one or two manufacturers to a 
really useful extent in an.endeavour to discover a new 
and more efficient aircraft layout. It is hardly fair that 
the work should be left to a few firms who are always pre- 
pared to spend a proportion of their profits on such experi- 
mental work, but who are never able, for plain economic 
reasons, to go ahead as hard as they would care to. Before 
the war, in this country at least, it was (after the Air Minis- 
try had lost interest in‘the Pterodactyl) left to the students 
of the De Havilland Technical School to produce the only 
unconventional type of fixed-wing aircraft, and even the 
exponents of rotating-wing affairs were very largely left 
to their own devices. One or two prospectively good 
designs came to very little because no more money was 
available, and the war left the D.H.T-.S. affair as a canard 
in more senses than one. Maybe, one day, its dust-cover 
will be lifted and we shall hear, too, a little more about 
the results obtained in the Miles tandem experiments. 


Wings to Come 


Not that I feel particularly confident that extraordinary 
results can be obtained merely by reversing the layout, 
though improvements in stability and handling qualities 
may make the idea worthwhile. What is wanted is some 
entirely different conception of wing shape and the general 
disposition of load before we can hope to find a new answer 
to the various problems of lift-drag efficiency and all-round 
stability. And a great deal of money will have to be spent 
before any new type can possibly hope to compete with 
the type of aircraft on which so much time and labour and 
ingenuity has been expended during the last twenty years 
or more. As I’ve said before, we seem to have reached 
stalemate in present designs. Efficiency can only be in- 
creased at the expense of heavier initial and running costs— 
and such costs will not be accepted in the peace years, 
which are liable to be lean in the extreme. Somehow or 
other the business of merely getting an aircraft into the 
air and up to operating height must be made less expensive 
and wasteful both of fuel and prospective load. 

Except in present combat circumstances, the enormous 
maximum powers (and consequent additional weight in 
engine and fuel supply) which are now available are only 
really necessary to get the outfit off the deck. Once it is 
safely airborne, with the undercarriage tucked up, it can 
climb quite rapidly enough on less than two-thirds of the 
available power and can cruise efficiently at much less than 
half. Certainly the engine and airscrew designers have 
done their part by providing ‘‘ five-minute-only ’’’ override 
power and the means of absorbing this power, and these, 
with necessarily long runways, may be the most economical 
means of obtaining speed and load-carrying capacity 
together. 

In my ignorance, I’m inclined to doubt it. Nobody has 
really tried to produce the sort of Jekyll and Hyde aircraft 
which, with a low power-weight ratio, will still leave the 
ground quickly and cruise economically at a comparatively 
high speed. Since it is obviously impossible to have the 
advantages of high lift,, which make a low power-weight 
ratio practicable, without the inevitably large drag—at 
least in a conventional aircraft—then we must have a 
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machine in which the lift-drag ratio can be varied tor 
different conditions of flight 

And nobody has really got down to that yet. Even the 
one or two very-high-lift flap devices have proved imprac 
tical when applied to conventional aircraft because of tail 
disturbances during and after take-off, so we must either 
think in terms of similar devices fitted to entirely uncon 
ventional airframes, or of unconventional devices fitted to 
airframes as we know them. Flaps appear to cause great 
shiftings of the centre of pressure when they are in any 
way of high-lift design, and the tailless type of aircraft is 
obviously going to be very sensitive to such movements 
So, for a start, let us get away from the idea that a trailing 
edge flap of any kind is the one and only way of varying 
lift; let us, in fact, develop other means of temporarily 
increasing the lifting surfaces for take-off and initial climb. 


R.A.F. MAINTENANCE UNIT’S RECORD 


“TWENTY-SIX aircraft, mainly Kittybombers, turned out in 
five days is the record of a R.A.F. maintenance unit 
operating on the western side of Italy. 

At a time when the battle for Rome was at its height, this 
maintenance unit received an urgent call from the Desert Air 
Force to supply as many Kittybombers as possible to a R.A.1 
Kittybomber wing which was blasting Kesselring’s transport 
from the roads, 

Every technical man available was set to work and the 
gangs worked with a will from dawn to dusk. Most of the 
Kittybombers were aircraft that had been received at the unit 
for modification to battle standard. At the end of the five 
days, over twenty had been ferried to a forward landing strip 
to begin operations against the retreating enemy road convoys 

The maintenance unit, which was formed on the shores ot 
Lake Timsah, in Egypt, is the largest of its kind in western 
Italy. All R.A.F. aircraft damaged in combat on the Fifth 
and Eighth Army fronts are seturned for repair and occa- 
sionally, to be rebuilt. 

Originally known as an aircraft repair unit, it supplied a 
vital need during the Alamein battle, patching up battered 
aircraft so that they could be again put into the breach, and 
generally keeping the R.A.F. in the air. From Egypt, it 
moved to Tripoli and later to Italy. 

rhe unit’s crest. which includes the crocodile of Lake 
Timsah, recalls its association with Egypt. 


TEAM SPIRIT IN INDUSTRY 


~IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, Minister of Aircraft Production 

was the principal guest at a luncheon given in London on 
July 4th by the Worshipful Company of Coachmakers and 
Coach Harnessmakers. Among the guests were many Air Mar- 
shals and other high-ranking officers of the R.A.F., as well as 
representatives of the aircraft industry. In welcoming them, 
Sir Frederick Handley Page, who is Master of the Company 
this year, said it was particularly appropriate that they should 
have with them that day (American Independence Day) 
General Doolittle, and that the Loyal Toast should be followed 
by a toast to the President of the United States. 

In his speech, Sir Stafford Cripps recalled his first introduc- 
tion to aircraft construction. He was very young at the time, 
the machine was a glider, the prototype was the only one built, 
ind its first flight was also its last ! 

Sir Stafford stressed the importance of the team spirit in in- 
dustry. The days had gone when a business could be efficient 
without that spirit, and a good deal of progress had been made, 
although there was still much to be done. Discipline there had 
to be in industry, but it should be based on mutual respect. 
The health of workers (and that did not mean merely absence 
of illness) was vitally important. The aircraft industry had 
improved greatly in its relationship between employers and 
employees, but it had been handicapped by having had to fac« 
two sudden expansions and one slump in between. 

In replying, Sir Frederick Handley Page said he agreed with 
Sir Stafford Cripps about the team spirit, and on the whole he 
thought it was good in the aircraft industry. Ihere were, 
however, two sides to the question. If the employers were to 
take the employees more into partnership, it was essential that 
the workers should realise that the advantages of better pay 
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A series of superimposed litting surfaces which retract flush 
into the leading edge when no longer required, and which 
act as spoilers or are supplemented py ordinary split flaps 
for the approach and landing? The design, mechanical, and 
operating difficulties should not be insuperable, though the 
additional structure-weight might outbalance the lift 
increases in any but very large aircraft. 

No doubt this and many other ideas have been thought 
of before now ; all I can say is that a lot of people will have 
to do a great deal more thinking on such lines, and be 
subsidised heavily to put their thought into wind-tunne 
and full-scale practice, if we are to move any further ahead 
in the next twenty years—gas-turbines or no gas-turbines 
We cannot be expected to waste our talent and energy in 
the middle of a war for sheer survival, but when we have 
survived let us hear no more of this “‘ no funds’’ nonsens« 
from the Air Ministry and its owners, the Treasury. Thx 
cost of one day of this war would put an entirely new 
design well on its way to perfection and production, 

INDICATOR 


must be accompanied by a _ willingness to shoulder greatet 
responsibilities 

Sir Frederick put forward the suggestion that, in view of the 
vital importance of technical training, it would be a good idea 
if British firms were to welcome into their works apprentice 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand and India, and le: 
thought the Company might consider the starting of something 
of the sort 


EIGHT YEARS OF PROVEN ENGINE 
SERVICE 
) ipa years ago—actually on July 8th, 1936—Canopus, th 


first of the Short I mpire flying-boats, was launched before 
being put into commission on the Empire routes of Imperial 
Airways. To-day, Canopus and about a dozen of her sistet 
iircraft, are still giving sterling service on the ‘‘ Horseshoe 
Durban-Calcutta) and Madagascar routes of British Overseas 
irways 
fhe Empire S.23 flying boats are powered by Bristol Pegasus 
Xc engines (920 h.p., 28.7 litres), and recent figures show thx 
outstandingly gvod service which these now comparatively 
‘dated’’ engines are giving During the vears 1941-1943 
Pegasus Xc engiaes in the twelve boats have run 272,065 hour 
and in the first two years the hours run per any type of failure 


—not necessarily on service—were 1,886, and, at that, a per 
centage of failure was due to causes which could not b 
marked against the Pegasus engines themselves, whose norma 


overhaul period is 600 hours 

When one considers all the difficulties which must have « 
fronted the B.O.A.C. engineers in keeping services going u 
war conditions—among them the probiem during the bad 
shipping years of 1941 and 1942 of getting spares to Africa 
this record of service is certainly enviable. 

Ihe Pegasus Xc is a derated version of the military Pegasus 
X, and was buiit especially for Imperial Airways. It ha 
undergone several improvements in the light of knowledge 
gained in the operation of civil air routes Probably the most 
important development was the substitution of a fixed crank 
shaft bush for the carlier floating bush. Fixed bushes are now 
giving over 3,500 hours of service before renewal is required 


while in some instances as many as 4,000 hours have been 
recorded 
rhis record set up by the Pegasus engine, following on t 


success of the Bristol Jupiter IX and XFs in the old H.P.42 
(Hannibal and Heracles classes), augurs well tor the use of the 
Hercules sleeve-valve engine, and its successors, as civil-type 


radial engines on post-war air routes 


New Ecition. 
Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft 


By G. GEOFFREY SMITH, M.B.E, 

THIRD and enlorged edition of this “FLIGHT” book with illustrated de- 
A scriptions end comments upon the varying forms of steam and gos 
turbine-compressor units, is now available. Fifteen chapters and many new 
drawings are included. In this latest edition the original chapters have been 
retained with modifications and additions. The joint official onnouncernent 
of the R.A.F. and U.S.AA.F, has made it possible to extend due credit to the 
inventive genius and pioneer work of British technicians vrho developed gas 
turbine units to a practical stage for aircraft There is a foreword by 
Sir Geoffrey de Havilland 

Copies are obtainable through a Bookseller, Price 6/-, or 6/4 by post 
d rect from 
Flight Publishing Co. Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E./ 
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THERE IT GOES! 
England, see the A.A. in action against air torpedoes. 
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The Prime Minister, with Mrs. Churchill and Subaltern Mary Churchill at a gunsite in Southern 


The type of gun will easily be recognised. 


Countering the Air Torpedo 


First Battle Against Robots : 
Increased Bag 


democracy is the right to grumble and to criticise 
that section of the community vaguely known as 
‘the authorities.’’ It is also one of the few luxuries still 
untaxed. And when the first surprise, the first shock, 
of Hitler’s latest exhibition of frightfulness in the form 
of the air torpedo had passed, nothing came more natural 
to the average Briton than to enquire, with some indig- 
nation, what was going to be done about it! We had 
beaten the Luftwaffe in the old days when they used to 
use aircraft with men in them, so surely ‘‘ the authorities ”’ 
could find an answer to this confounded mechanical gadget 
—this robot, or flying bomb, or whatever-you-call-it ! 
There are a number of answers to all that, of course, 
but the very first thing to be remembered is that the 
struggle now going on is the first battle ever to be fought 
against a destructive robot. And like the first attempt 
at anything else, it involves finding out all sorts gf things 
as you go along, meeting new problems and solving them. 
Unlike the Germans, we never claimed to be super-men, 
and thus it sometimes happens that new problems, pre- 
sented by conditions which, though not entirely unex- 
pected, have not previously been experienced, are not 
solved at the first attempt. The air torpedo (or some 
new device equally unpleasant) was not unexpected by those 
charged with the defence of this country, but the precise 
conditions that such a device would create could, patently, 
only be learnt by actual experience. Subject to this in- 
evitable limitation all possible preparations were, in fact, 
made as long as eight months ago, which answers any 


OO: of the most treasured rights enjoyed by our 


Improvements in A.A. Defence : 


Expected Soon 


allegation that Britain was, once again, caught unpre- 
pared. 

It has been common knowledge from almost the first 
day of the present form of ‘‘ blitz” that the defence 
measures against the air torpedo can be divided into four 
phases; bombing attacks on their launching sites across 
the Channel, attacks on the projectiles themselves by 
fighters of A.D.G.B. over the Channel and the English 
coastal areas, anti-aircraft fire, and finally a balloon 
barrage. 


Fighters Take First Toll 


Little need be added here to what has already been 
made known as regards the activities of A.D.G.B. This 
fighter force shoots down either into the sea or into open 
country fringing the coast a very great proportion of the 
air torpedoes as they streak through the sky on their way 
here. Obviously a clear sky, especially at night, gives the 
fighter pilot the best chance of a good ‘‘bag,’’ but we 
have not been favoured with very much clear sky since 
the attack began. 

Nevertheless, such is the skill and the unflinching 
courage of the Allied fighter pilot that even murky skies 
have not put him off his quarry, and a surprising number 
of ‘‘ doodle bugs,’’ as he cheerfully calls them, have fallen 
to the guns of Tempests, Spitfires and Thunderbolts under 
weather conditions one might have imagined would make 
the hunt impossible. 

It has already been said that preparations to meet this 
threat were first begun eight months ago. Mr. Churchill 
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in his statement in the House last 
week, told us that early last year we 
learnt, through our intelligence 
sources, that the Germans were 
developing a new long-range weapon 
with which to bombard London, and 
by July, 1943, we had not only 
obtained a pretty good idea of its 
character, but had actually located, 
at Peenemunde, the breeding nest of 
the air torpedo and the long-range 
rocket. 

But it was felt that our strategic 
bombing of “‘ military installations in 
the Pas de Calais’’ and other care- 
fully selected targets should delay the 
doodle bug quite a bit, and so priority 
was given to the invasion and the 
A.A. defence deployed accordingly. 
As we all know now, this proved to be 
right, although no serious attempt was 
made by the Luftwaffe to interfere 
with the invasion ferces massed on 
this side of the Channel. 

Then, one day, the voice of a 
V.I.P. told Maj. Gen. Whittaker (in 
command of the A.A. defences) over 
the telephone that the first of the new 
““secret weapon’”’ had arrived, and 
instructed him to deploy his forces 
accordingly. 

It was, as can be imagined, a big undertaking, for guns 
had to be moved to new sites in the already prescribed 
positions, together with all their ancillary equipment, 
many miles of field telephone wires had to be laid, and 
so forth. Yet as an example of how very quickly all this 
was done, we may cite the case of one battery on the 
South Coast which uprooted itself at 9 p.m. and was 
ready to go into action on its new site by 8 a.m. the next 
morning, having driven many miles during the night. 

Here a word of praise is due to that organisation which 
often gets a lot of criticism—the G.P.O. For, having 
worked like galley slaves to lay all the required telephon 
communications for these batteries, they were then told, 
‘Sorry, chaps, but we're afraid they'll all have to be 
moved.’” 

‘There was not a word of complaint,’’ said Gen 





ROBOT REMAINS: An R.A.F. airman examines port’ons 

of an air torpedo shot down ‘n a field in Southern England 

by a Tempest pilot. Welded steel pressings are largely 
used in their construction, 
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PEST’S NEST: A launching site of the larger type in the Pas de Calais area. 
Repairs are nearing completion and further attention from Allied bombers 
seems about due. Note the craters and slit trenches. 


Whittaker. ‘‘ They just said ‘Righto,” and got the job 
done all over again in record time, and their work has been 
a marvel of perfection.” 

When Flight visited two of the gun sites we were, 
frankly, out of luck so far as seeing much action was 
concerned. For on that particular day the doodle bugs 
avoided these two batteries. Not a shot was fired the 
whole morning, though there were frequent ‘‘ stand-to's 
and A.A. fire was heard from adjacent batteries a few 
miles away. Mr. Churchill was equally unfortunate when 
he visited the same site just before we did. He spent 
an hour there waiting to see the guns go into action and 
all being well, add to its already quite useful bag. But 
nothing came that way until he had to go. ‘‘ About ten 
minutes after he'd left,’’ the battery commander told us 
““we went into action.’’ However, the P.M., accompanied 
by Mrs. Churchill and Subaltern Mary Churchill, were mor 
fortunate at another site, as also was Flight. For at th: 
second site we visited during the afternoon the guns did 
go into action once. This was at extreme range, but it 
provided a demonstration of how every effort is made by 
the A.A. not to conflict with fighters after the same 
quarry 


An Incidental Problem 


“It is by no means easy to work guns and fighter 
together,’’ said Gen. Whittaker, who went on to explain 
the way in which this particular aspect of the job had 
been dealt with. But it is well understood that a keen 
young Tempest pilot, hot on the tail of a doodk 
bug, is loth to break off the attack jast because hs 
happens to be getting near the danger line And so 
it happened on this occasion, for the guns had only let 
off a couple of rounds when the control officer rapped out 
a ‘‘Cease fire! ’’ His sharp eyes had spotted a fighter in 
pursuit of the same robot. The guns were silenced, and 
a few moments later we saw the familiar ‘‘ mushroom ”’ 
of brown smoke and dust as the air torpedo crashed harn 
lessly into a distant field ; the fighter had got it. It should 
be mentioned here, in fact, that many a stand-to which 
came to nothing ended when the telephonist behind the 
predictors put down his receiver with the comment 
** Okay ; a fighter got it.” 

Gen. Whittaker expressed himself confident that, very 
soon, the total toll of air torpedoes by all defences (not 
forgetting the small but useful contribution made bv 
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the balloons) will be substantially increased. At present 
the launching rate averages about 150 a day, and the toll 
taken is already high. 

One final point should be remembered by those who may 
be tempted to criticise the effectiveness of A.A. fire, and 
it is this: When dealing with normal aircraft it has a 
deterrent effect which is ruled out in the case of the robot. 


We may perhaps conclude with a true story from one 
of the gunsites visited. In a house not more than 50 yards 
away from*the guns there lives an old lady of 85, not by 
any means in the strongest of health even for her advanced 
years. But she refused to leave her home, and, so far from 
being upset by the shooting, delights in sitting at her 
window to watch the battle. 





Mr. Churchill's Dieteenoet 


First Reports from Intelligence Sources : 


ticular those living and working in the London area 

have again to be grateful to the R.A.F. was made 
clear by the Prime -Minister when he presented his state- 
ment on the air torpedo in the House of Commons last 
Thursday. For he disclosed how, once the existence of the 
menace had been ascertained, counter measures were at 
once embarked upon which not only delayed the launch- 
ing of the attack by some six months, but greatly minim- 
ised its weight when it finally began exactly a month ago 
to-day. 

In the Battle of Britain in 1940 it was the fighter pilots 
—the Few—who saved us from the Luftwaffe. This time 
it has been the combined efforts of reconnaissance and 
bomber aircrews which have sought out and hammered 
the launching sites while the fighter pilots of A.D.G.B. 
have dealt with a large proportion of the comparatively 
small number of ‘‘ doodle bugs’’ the Hun has managed 
to send against us. 

Nor must it be forgotten that airmen of the U.S.A.A.F. 
have been helping to an increasing extent in the bombing 
of the enemy installations and the shooting down of the 
air torpedoes themselves. 

‘During the early months of 1943,’’ Mr. Churchill said, 
‘we received, through our many and varied intelligence 
sources, vague reports that the Germans were developing 
a new long-range weapon with which they proposed to 
bombard London. 

‘‘At first our information led us to believe that a rocket 
weapon would be used. Just over one year ago the Chiefs 
of Staff proposed to me that the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Ministry of Supply should be charged 
with the duty of studying all intelligence as it came in 
and reporting what truth, if any, there was in these re- 
ports and advising the Chiefs of Staff and the War 
Cabinet as to counter measures. 

‘The House will realise that the enemy took all pos- 
sible precautions to conceal his designs from us. Not- 
withstanding, as a result of searching investigations by 
agents and air reconnaissance, we had by July, 1943, suc- 
ceeded in locating at Peenemunde, on the Baltic, the main 
experimental station both of the flying bomb and the 
long-range rocket, 

‘‘In August last the full strength of Bomber Command 
was sent out to attack these installations. The raids 
were costly on account of the great distance to Germany 
which had to be taken, and very great damage was done 
to the enemy and his affairs, and a number of key German 
scientists, including the head scientist, who were all dwell- 
ing together in a so-called ‘Strength-through-Joy’ estab- 
lishment, were killed. 

“‘These raids delayed by many months the develop- 
ment of bringing into action of both these weapons. 

“‘About this time we had also located at Watten, in 
the Pas de Calais, the first of the large structures which 
appeared to be connected with the firing of a long-range 
rocket. This site was very heavily attacked as long ago 
as September, and has been under continuous treatment 
since by the heaviest weapons carried by the British and 
American Air Forces. 


"TT teu the people of Southern England and in par- 


Immense Reconnaissance Task 


‘‘ We also carried out a most thorough air reconnaissance 
of the whole of the North-west of France and Belgium. 
This was an immense task, and not without its cost, but 
in the result we discovered in October last that in addition 
to the large structures of the Watten type, other structures 
in greater number were being erected all along the French 
coast between Havre and Calais. We found eventually 
that about 100 of these rather smaller sites all along the 
French coast between Havre and Calais were being erected, 
and we concluded that they would be the firing points 
for a jet-propelled projectile which was smaller than the 
rocket to which our thoughts had at first been turned. 

“All these hundred firing points were continually 
bombed since last December, and every one of them was 
destroyed by the R.A.F., with the wholehearted assistance 
of the growing United States air power. 

‘‘ If it had not been for our bombing operations in France 
and Germany and the counter-preparations in which we 
indulged, the bombardment of London would no doubt 
have started perhaps six months earlier, and on a very 
much heavier scale. Under the pressure of our counter 
measures the enemy, who felt among other impulses the 
need of having something to boast about and to carry on 
a war of nerves in order to steady neutrals and satellites 
and aSsauge his own public opinion, developed a new series 
of prefabricated structures which could be rapidly 
assembled and well camouflaged, especially during periods 
of cloudy weather. 


Untiring and Relentless Effort 


“It is from these comparatively light and very rapidly 
erected structures that the present attack is being made. 

*“ What is the scale of this attack? 

“‘The hundred firing sites which were destroyed, assuming 
that the enemy production of the missiles was adequate, could 
have delivered a vastly greater discharge of high explosives 
on London than those which we have now. 

“I think it only just to the British and American Air Forces 
to record the delay and diminution in the scale of attack to 
which we are now exposed by their untiring and relentless 
efforts. 

** Now the new series of firing points like the first have been 
heavily and continuously attacked for several months past 
As new sites are constructed or existing ones repaired our 
bombing attacks are repeated. Every effort is made to destroy 
the structure and also to scatter the working parties and to 
deal with other matters concerned with the smooth running 
of this system of attack. 

** The total weight of bombs so far dropped on flying bomb 
and rocket targets in France and Germany, including Peene- 
munde and other places, has now reached about 50,000 tons, 
and the number of reconnaissance flights now totals many 
thousands. ‘ 

“‘The scrutiny and interpretation of the tens of thousands 
of air photographs obtained for this purpose has alone been 
a stupendous task, discharged by the air reconnaissance and 
photographic interpretation unit of the R.A.F. 

‘‘ Now these efforts have been exacting to both sides, friend 
and foe, and quite a considerable proportion of our flying power 
has been diverted for months from other forms of offensive 
activity. The Germans have for their part had to sacrifice 
a good deal of manufacturing strength which could have 
increased their fighter and bomber forces working in conjunc- 
tion with their hard-pressed Armies on other fronts.’’ 
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Behind the Lines 


Luftwaffe v. Tanks 

ROM Stockholm it is reported that 

strong Luftwaffe detachments have 
been sent to the Russian front, among 
them many of Germany's ace pilots. But 
the uninterrupted stream of Russian 
tanks, the correspondent says, shows no 
signs of diminishing. 


Ball Bearings 


QHORTAGE of ball bearings caused by 
~— Allied bombing of ball-bearing 
plants is felt not only by the German 
industry but equally so by plants in 
satellite and occupied countries working 
on German war orders. 

Several aircraft engine types which the 
Luftwaffe has ordered to be developed in 
France now have to be equipped with 
sleeve instead of ball bearings. Among 
them, a new version of the BMW Bramo 
Fafnir 32 9-cylinder air-cocled radial 
engine is reported to be equipped with 
sieeve bearings. 


For Home— 


iy is not the weapon but one of the 
weapons to defeat the enemy. 
Perhaps the new weapon's most im- 
portant psychological result, which is 
equally as valuable as its military 
result, is the German people's confidence 
in its leaders has been splendidly justi- 
fied.—(From a German newspaper.) 


—and For Abroad 
A HELSINKI rumour that the Ger- 


mans are establishing a basis for 
flying bombs in the neighbourhood of 
Tallin is considered by sceptical Finns 
as intended to calm them with regard to 
the danger in the Karelian isthmus, and 
ilso to frighten them, as flying bombs 
could easily be sent to Finland if Hel- 
sinki does not behave according to the 
German wishes. 





Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Ceuntries 


Fata Morgana 


"THE following dramatic ** eye witness 

description "’ was given by a night 
fighter and war reporter quoted by the 
German News Agency : 

**London lies in the hail of the V.1 
bomb. London is burning A fiery 
girdle is drawn around the city which ts 
fighting for its life against a terrible 
offensive weapon.”’ 

‘‘There must be tremendous fires in 
London. A thick veil of clouds over the 
city is coloured dark red."’ 


Decorated 


HE award of Knight's Cross with 

Swords Insignia to Director-General 
Karl Frydag for service to the German 
aircraft industry is assumed to be con 
nected with his assistance in the develop 
ment of the new air torpedo. 

Frydag is the Chairman of the Central 
Board for aircraft fuselages at the Reich 
Ministry of Arms and Munitions. He is 
one of the leading Nazi personalities in 
the industry and is a director of the 
Henschel Aircraft Company and member 
of Goering’s ‘‘ Industrial Committee 

His connection with aviation dates 
back to the last war, during which he 
served as a pilot with the German Air 
Force. After the war he worked with 
Rohrbach, Messerschmitt and Focke- 
Wulf and joined the Henschel board in 
1933. 

More than two years ago Hitler's 
armament dictator, Prof. Speer, took 
him over to his Ministry and entrusted 
him with the post which he still holds 
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German fragmentation bombs are packed in cylindrical wooden containers which 
can be suspended from bomb racks underneath the wings. 


Written-off 


Iwo French-built flying boats, the six 
engined $S.E.200 built by the S.N.C.A 
du Sud-Est and the Latécoére 631, which 
the Germans have appropriated and 1 
moved to Germany, are now reported to 
have been destroyed during an Allicd 
raid on Friedrichshafen 


Another Henschel 


NEW high-altitude bomber is re 
ported to be under development at 
a branch plant of the Henschel conceru 
Designated Henschel 130, the bombe 
is powered with three engines, two ol 
which drive the airscrew, the third driv 
ing the supercharger for the other two 
Ihe new Henschel is said to have had 
a somewhat unfortunate history : all thre 
prototypes built have crashed in the 
course of tests, but it seems that work ‘is 
stubbornly going on as a new batch of 
six prototypes is reported to have been 
since completed 


Flying Squads 


N OTORISED ss air-raid detachments 

which are rushed to localities most 
affected by Allied bombers are reported 
to be operating in Germany. Althoug! 
hitherto the Germans maintained a dis 
creet silence about their existence, re 
cruiting for these units started two years 
ago and engineers and skilled men of the 
older classes have been drafted. 

The motorised air-raid detachments 
form a part of the Luftwaffe and are 
under the direct orders of the regional 
air zone commands 


Jap Jitters 


ZEAR of ait raids on the congested 
jerry-built, inflammable, industria 

centres of Nippon has forced the Jap 
authorities to embark upon an unprece 
dented large-scale evacuation pr 
gramme 

In an article entitled ‘“‘The Big R 
moval in Japan,”’ a German correspot 
dent reports from Tokyo that the pro 
gramme adopted last February is now in 
tull swing 

Evacuation of non-essential population 
is compulsory and a wholesale clearing 
of entire districts is in process whet 
wooden buildings endanger industria 
plants 

remples, shrines, tea houses, etc i 
being cleared and will in some cases sers 


is billets for workers whose families hay 
j 


becn evacuated 

Because of the distances in Japanes 
cities ind the strain on transp 
workers are being housed either in t 
immediate vicinity of their place 
work or in barracks built within fa 
grounds 

The recent attack of the B.29's on t 
Yawata Steel Works has certainly gi 
the Japs a foretaste of what is com 
und of the forty-five cities of more t 
100,000 population, all but three are 
the coast within range of naval guns an 
hipborne aircraft The four Japanes 
home islands average no more than 2 
miles in width—few minutes fi 


time 
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NORSEMAN (One 550 h.p. Wasp) 














Pig te pone designed and produced, the Noorduyn Norseman 
“ had proved itself before the war to be particularly suited 
to the varied and tough conditions met in the Dominion. It 
transported all kinds of loads from mail to mining gear and 
saw service with the ‘‘ Mounties.’’ Now it serves the R.C.A.F. 
for air-crew training in navigation, radio and reconnaissance, 
and is supplied to the U.S.A.A.F., as the UC-64, as a utility 
transport. Its power comes from a 550 h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp engine and it can be fitted with wheels, floats 
or skis as required. Top speed is 170 m.p.h, 

The high strut-braced wing and the wire-braced tailplane 
are both of high aspect-ratio and have parallel edges and semi- 
circular tips. Fuselage is deep and rotund, and alternative 
forms of undercarriage are attached to stub-wings set at a 
sharp anhedral angle. Dimensions: Span 51ft. 6in., length 


32ft., height r2ft. 2in., wing area 325 sq. ft 





Noorduyn Norseman Trainer/Transport. 
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Pca (One 290 h.p. Lycoming) 


RIGINALLY a four-seater commercial type widely used 
by private owners and business executives in America, the 
Stinson Reliant is in service as a navigational trainer with the 
Fleet Air Arm and is the AT-19 in the U.S.A.A.F. Choice of 
eight different civil models with a variety of radial engines 
ranging from the 245 h.p. Lycoming to the 450 h.p. Whirlwind 
or Wasp Junior were available before the war, but the military 
version has the 290 h.p. Lycoming R-680 engine. , 
In general appearance the Reliant bears a strong resemblance 
to the Westland Lysander, especially about the wing form, 
but the practically straight leading edgé and the single strut 
bracing are useful points of distinction. The longer and 
shallower fuselage, high aspect-ratio tailplane, curved rudder 
trailing edge and straight undercarriage legs should also be 
noted. Dimensions: Span 42ft., length 3oft., height 8ft. 6in 


Stinson Reliant Trainer. wing area 258.5 sq. ft. 
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De Havilland Dominie Trainer. 


.A.F. version of the familiar de Havilland Dragon Rapide 
(D.H.89A), the D.H. Dominie (89B) is exactly the same 
structurally but is specially equipped as a wireless and navi 
gational trainer with accommodation for four or five pupils 
and an instructor. The Rapide is also used for communica 
tions and light service transport work. In pre-war days the 
tvpe was one of the most economical in existence 
Powered by a pair of de Havilland inverted, in-line, air 
cooled Gipsy-Six engines, the Dominie has a top speed ot 
157 m.p.h. One of the few biplanes still in service, the finely 
tapered, high aspect-ratio wings are attached to the top and 
bottom longerons of the slab-sided fuselage, each outer bay 
having but one strut; the single tail unit is typically de Havil 


-land. The trousered undercarriage forms a downward extension 


of the nacelles. Dimensions: Span 48ft., length 34ft. 6in , 
height 1oft. 3in., wing area 336 sq. ft 





— —_ 


D.H. 86B (Four 200 h.p. Gipsy-Six) 











A SURPRISING number of de Havilland D.H.86Bs are 
still doing all sorts of useful work in various parts of the 
globe with the R.A.F. Their general similarity to the Dominie 
is obvious, but apart from greater overall size, the presence 
of four engines (200 h.p. air-cooled Gipsy-Sixes) and the 
backswept wings constitute major recognition features. Ihe 
addition of small elliptical endplate fixed fins to the tailplanc 
tips distinguishes the 86B from earlier versions. Top speed 
is 166 m.p.h. 

Like the smaller Dominie, the 56B's two-bay wings are of 
equal span and slightly staggered, of extremely high aspect 
ratio and tapered to pointed tips. The slab-sided tuselage has 
. pointed nose with the pilots’ cockpit well forward 
Ten to sixteen passengers or about one ton of freight can 
be carried. Dimensions: Span 64ft. 6in., length 64it., height 
13it. 10in., wing area 638 sq. ft. 





De Havilland D.H. 86B Communications. 
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The Opposed-piston Engine 


Limitations Which Preclude Its Use in Aircraft 


By R. H. 


ITH reference to the correspondence which has been 

\ \) appearing recently concerning the possibilities of 

opposed-piston two-stroke engines for aircraft, the 
following observations may be of interest. 

All opposed-piston engines suffer from the major disad- 
vantage of great length in one plane, which necessitates the 
engine being buried horizontally in the wing if excessive 
form drag is to be avoided in the case of engines of high 
power output. This would be particularly true of the 
exhaust-piston type of engine, advocated by some corre- 
spondents, which is, I believe, manufactured by Harland 
and Wolff for ship propulsion. In this instance, as each 
cylinder is required to accommodate three pistons of 
approximately equal length, and the engine is double-acting 
with the centre piston rod passing through the lower 
exhaust piston, the overall length would be hopelessly 
excessive. 

The two-crankshaft engine, exemplified by the Junkers 
design, is satisfactory for crankshaft speeds up to at least 
3,000 r.p.m., but in view of the mechanical complication 
of the various forms of single-crankshaft opposed-piston 
engine, such as the many bearing surfaces and pin joints, it 
would appear highly improbable that reliable running could 
be achieved at speeds much above 1,500 r.p.m. An in- 
crease of crankshaft speed, which can be obtained in 
opposed-piston engines by a reduction of the stroke / bore 
tatio, was shown in the case of the Junkers engine to influ- 
ence adversely the scavenging ability of the engine, and its 
correction constituted a serious problem in scavenge port 
layout. 

The Junkers engine needs a train of gears, each of which 
must be able to transmit most of the power output of its 
bank of cylinders and must be supported by bearings of 
proportionately adequate dimensions. For this reason, and 
for the reason of increased piston friction in the case of the 
exhaust-piston engine with one crankshaft, one would 
expect the mechanical efficiency of all types of opposed- 
piston engine to be lower than that of orthodox designs 
embodying only one piston per cylinder. 

Another disadvantage of the opposed-piston engine is the 
uneven distribution of heat and stresses throughout the 
length of the cylinder liner. 


Scavenging Efficiency 


Turning now to the characteristics of the two-stroke 
engine per se, probably the most important design require- 
ment is high ‘‘ scavenging efficiency,’’ defined as the weight 
of fresh charge in the cylinder at the time the inlet valve 
closes, divided by the product of total cylinder volume and 
atmospheric density. This is d4nalogous to volumetric effi- 
ciency in the four-stroke engine and its importance is 
obvious, considering that the maximum I.M.E.P., which 
determines the power output of the engine, is roughly pro- 
portional to the product of scavenging efficiency and inlet 
charge density. To attain a good scavenging efficiency a 
relatively largé quantity of air must be supplied by the 
scavenge blower (60 per cent. excess air by volume in the 
case of the Junkers Jumo 205) and this entails a high power 
input to the blower, which must be debited to fuel con- 
sumption. 

While pressure waves in the inlet and exhaust systems 
of four-stroke engines have a noticeable effect on volu- 
metric efficiency, the effect is much greater with the two- 
stroke, because during the scavenging period inlet and 
exhaust ports are open together and pressure waves in the 
exhaust system exert a marked effect on the charging pro- 
cess. Moreover, the two-stroke engine, since it scavenges 
in consequence of a pressure drop between inlet and 
exhaust, is much more sensitive to changcs in exhaust back 


P. NOTT 
pressure than is the four-stroke engine. Hence severe 
limitations may be imposed on exhaust system design 

Supercharging of the two-stroke engine is difficult by 
reason of the short period of crank angle available for 
supercharging after the scavenging process is completed, 
and, additionally, by the progressive reduction of inlet port 
area which occurs during the supercharging period and 
causes high flow loss through the ports. 

Further, a high scavenge pressure is to be deprecated and 
in consequence the optimum arrangement can only be 
achieved by the use of two pressures, the lower for scaveng 
ing, the higher for supercharging. This results in added 
complication but is, nevertheless, a feature of certain indus- 
trial and marine two-stroke diesel engines. 

For economical supercharging and scavenging an exhaust 
turbine driven blower has much to recommend it, especially 
as the exhaust back pressure then increases in step with 
increases of inlet pressure and an approximately constant 
pressure drop is maintained across the cylinder. But here 
the interconnection of all the exhaust ports may cause 
pressure waves in the exhaust pipe of one cylinder to affect 
adversely the charging of another cylinder; hence the 
development of the Biichi turbo-charging system for diesel 
engines with the exhaust pipes coupled in groups to separate 
turbine nozzles. 


Direct Fuel Injections. 

For a two-stroke spark-ignition petrol aircraft engine 
direct fuel injection into the cylinder is essential in order 
to avoid fuel loss during the scavenging period. This might 
permit the use of ‘‘ safety’’ fuels, at any rate for civil air 
craft, but the use of abnormally heavy fuels in two-stroke 
compression-ignition engines, as sometimes occurs in marine 
practice, could not be tolerated for aircraft work. 

The problem of cooling the two-stroke engine is also 
formidable, although it is generally accepted that on a 
basis of equal power output the two-stroke rejects less heat 
to the coolant than does the four-stroke, because a certain 
amount of cooling is done by the scavenging air which 
passes out through the exhaust ports. This characteristic 
does not eliminate the need for dissipating a far greater 
quantity of heat from the cylinder than in the four-stroke 
engine, by virtue of the higher power output per unit- 
cylinder capacity. Therefore, in view of the limitations 
on output already experienced with present-day four-stroke 
aircraft engines due to difficulties of cooling the cylinder 
assembly, it will be appreciated that this problem consti 
tutes one of the most serious in the development of the 
two-stroke engine, particularly the air-cooled type. 

In the light of all these limitations it is surely not to be 
wondered at that the two-stroke engine has made little 
progress so far in the aeronautical field. But the success 
of the mono-sleeve valve for four-stroke engines may open 
up renewed possibilities in the two-stroke sphere by virtue 
of its adaptability to a variety of port arrangements and 
its simplicity of operation. 


UNITED NATIONS PETROL PROGRAMME 


R. RALPH K. DAVIES, U.S. Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, announced in Washington recently that 80 per 
cent. of the authorised projects in the 1oo-octane aviation 
petrol programme of the United Nations has been completed 
One hundred and eighty-nine separate projects were involved 
in the programme, of which 150 have now been completed. 
Seven of these were built in 1942, 71 in 1943, and 72 have been 
finished so far this year. Of the remaining units, 25 are 
expected to be ready this summer and the balance during the 
autumn. 
Approximately 450 refineries and natural petrol plants are 
now engaged in making 100-octane or its components. 
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Photograph—Fox Pho‘os. 


T is the way practised by past generations— 
including Hannibal with his ‘ Elephantine”’ 
transport over the Alps. 


AND ANOTHER 

Method in material. 

Reynolds Specialised Super-Steel, Tubing and 
Tubular Structures — Reynolds Light Alloy 
Sections, sheet and strip. 


Miracles wrought in material and which have 

wrought miracles in Aircraft performance— 
Unquestionably THE veritable framework for 
progressive design in Aircraft of the present 
and future. 
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Why risk a stoppage or 
an output bottlesneck 
through a production prob- 
lem in fastenings—it is so 
much easier and quicker to 
send for Carr’s technical repre- 
sentative ! 


After four years’ experience in 
solving such problems in the 
stress and urgency of war— 
backed by over 30 years’ 
specialised experience in the 
design and manufacture of 
Fasteners for every industrial 
need—there are few snags that 
cause us any trouble... we 
have been rather amazed our- 
selves at some of the new 
ideas, methods and tools we 
have devised. 


We are ready to bring all this 
accumulated experience and 
new knowledge to bear on your 
present—or possible future— 
problems in fasteners. 


CARR FASTENER CO. LTD. 
STAPLEFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone : Sandiacre 2234 
And at 76-78, Mortimer Street, W.! 
Factories in America, 
Canada and Australia. 
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Consolidated 


ee 39 ©®@ New U.S. 48-seater 


Air Liner to Cruise 
at 240 m.p.h. 


NOME details are now available of the new Consolidated 
Vultee airliner, to be known as the Consolidated ‘* 39,’ 
intended for long-range service after the war. The proto- 

type has already been test flown at San Diego, and a full-scale 
completely equipped mock-up has been exhibited in New York 
it the studios of Henry Dreyfuss, designer of the aircraft's 
interior layout, who was responsible for the Pullman and 2oth 
Century Limited railway coaches It is not intended, of course, 
to put the Consolidated ‘‘ 39°’ into actual production until 
ifter the war 

Incorporating the Davis wing, landing gear and power in 

stallation of the Liberator bomber, the new airliner has an 
entirely new fuselage very much longer than that of the B-24 


ind having a cross-section giving the ‘‘ elbow room ’’ demanded 
in a civil type. In this respect, therefore, its designers have 


followed the same idea as that adopted by Avro in utilising 
the Lancaster wing, complete with its power eggs, for the York. 

Powered by four 1,100 h.p. Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 
engines, the Consolidated ‘‘ 39°’ will carry 48 passengers with 


baggage and 1,200 Ib, of mail on flights up to 2,500 miles. As 
i Sleeper plane it will provide comfortable berths, roomier than 
those in a train, for twenty-four passengers. There is also to 


be a Cargo version to carry a payload of 12,000 Ib 

Normal cruising speed will be 240 m.p.h. on 60 per cent 
power; maximum range will be more than 4,000 miles’ cruising 
at 200 m.p.h. Stalling speed is 88 m.p.h. Normal gross 
weight will be 56,000 lb., although the aircraft is stressed for 
provisional gross weights up to 64,000 Ib. 

Four alternative accommodation layouts are provided by the 
Dreyfuss designs. Lightweight materials and fabrics are used 
in the furnishings, the carpeting, for example, weighing only 
two ounces to the square toot Many novel features are in 





Span rroft. 
Length goft. 
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Dreyfuss-designed ‘nterior furnishings include reading lamps 
let into the wings of the headrests. Four alternative layouts 
are provided for. 


corporated, all of which are mtended to increase the comfort 
of the passenger Polaroid windows, for instance, will permit 
the light from outside to be regulated; the modern-style toilet 


rooms (the men’s room is just forward of the centre section 


and the ladies’ near the tail) are equipped with full-length 
plastic mirrors ;and the seats, each of which is prov ided with 
its own reading light let flush into the “ port wing’’ of the 


headrest, are all equipped with pillow radios inaudible to thi 
person in the next seat 

One item, however, strikes us as curiously primitive It 
stated that ‘‘ passengers will wash with soap-treated paper 
which implies that these modern toilet rooms do not provide 
water (much less hot water) for this put 
pose Phere is nothing very up to dat 
in the idea of soap-treated paper—or soay 
leaves, as they were usually called in this 
country when introduced many years ago 
for the convenience of motorists—and 

n 


there will be many pasengers who will no 


regard thi dry-cleaning ’’ method as a 
satisfactory substitute for a refreshir 
*swill in real iter 


Left) The entrance, under the shelter 
of the high wing, showing sliding 
doors open and closed. 
Below) The go ft. fuselage, which 
has a maximum section of ro ft. 6 in., 
is roomy rather than’ graceful 
Diagram shows sleeper layout with 
24 berths. Note nose and tail wheels. 





A--Pilots G—-Baggage Comp 
B—Radio Op. H—Entrance doors 
C—Navigator J —Stewardess 

J D—Nosewhee! K—Ladies’ room 


E—Baggage door L—Tailwheel 
F—Men's room M--Baggage door 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


not hold himself responsible for the vieu 


The Editor does 


ANGLES OF BANK 
What Factors Determine It ? 


HAVE seen it stated that any two differing types of aircraft 

carrying out the same rate of turn at the same airspeed will 
both require the same angle of bank in an accurate turn. 
Further to this was added that weight did not affect the angle 
of bank, i.e., although the wing loading was altered by bomb 
load, etc., the angle of bank for a given rate of turn and air- 
speed would not vary. 

If the above statements are correct, can any reader give the 
supporting theory ? ** BANKRUPT.” 


R.A.F.V.R. CLUB 
Suggestion for Deferred Aircrew 


HERE must be many young R.A.F.V.R. fellows on a long 

period of deferment for aircrew training who would appre- 
ciate the formation of a club to bring them into closer contact 
with each other and the R.A.F. 

I feel sure that a club of this kind, organised by the aircrew 
for the aircrew, has tremendous possibilities, and can but be 
beneficial both to its members and the R.A.F. 

Will all those interested and able to assist in organising the 
club kindly write to me at the Technical Staff Mess, R.A.E., 
Farnborough, Hants. ? C. SMITH. 


THE AIR TORPEDO 
Doppler Effect on Exhaust Noise 


pects living in the area known hitherto as ‘‘ Southern 
England ’’ who have heard an air torpedo pass over them 
ofter say: ‘‘ As it flew over me, it was just petering out—there 
was a distinct slowing down of the engine.’’ They have failed 
to realise that this is merely an acoustic impression known as 
the Doppler effect. 

To explain: Let us assume, using round figures, that the 
A.T. travels at 360 m.p.h., or 1 mile in 10 seconds, and sound 
at 1 mile in 5 seconds, and that the propulsive unit emits 60 
audible beats per second. 

<—----1 mile -----— < - I mile - --- 


omb 
A « ---10 SECS. --- -B« -- 10 Secs. - B 
<----- 5 SECS, ----— <—---- 5 S€CS. -----> Sound 
AC = Path of bomb B = Observer 


Listening to the approaching torpedo, the observer will hear 
it, when it is 1 mile away at A, 5 seconds later (because it takes 
approximately that time for sound to travel 1 mile). In travel- 
ling from A to B (10 seconds) the bomb will have emitted 600 

, : 600 
beats, but these are heard in 5 seconds, i.e., as—— = 


120 beats 


5 
per second. After it has passed point B the beats will continue 
to be heard for 15 seconds (time required for bomb to travel 
from B to C = 10 seconds + 5 seconds for sound at C to reach 


. 600 
observer at B). But the beats will now be heard as — 


4o beats per second. 15 
So when the note of the Air Torpedo falls you can heave a 
sigh of relief—it has passed you by! Ss. V. APPLEBY. 


FIGHTERS IN FRANCE 
Time the Facts were Published 


N AY I be allowed to endorse all that E. C. Ferguson has 

stated (Flight, June 29th) with regard to Air Component 
and Advanced Air Striking Force? I also noted the mistake 
in the original letter. 

As father of one of the men who fought with ‘‘ 73,’’ who has 
since lost his life, may I ask when we are going to receive an 
official report as to the work of the A.A.S.F. and Air Com- 
ponent? We have had no official news from the Government, 
and can only refer to the three publications which were pub 
lished by correspondents in France. I note in the most recent 
issue of ‘‘ Fighter Pilot’’ that the names are still omitted, 
and the photograph of ‘‘ 73°’ shows a ‘‘Sergt. Pilot’’ and 
certain officers who are ;mentioned by nicknames, as was the 
case when correspondence was published in, your paper regard- 


ing this. 


S EXprvesse 


not necessarily fo publication, 7D 


d by correspondents. The names and addresses of the writers, 


st in all cases accompany letters. 


Considering that all the men shown in the photograph have 


I understand, now given their lives for their country, there 
can be no reason why full details should not be given. From 
what I have learnt from many men who were on the spot, I feel 


sure that when the facts are finally published the people of this 
country will realise that the ‘‘ Battle of Britain’’ was largely 
won in the early stages in France by men who learnt their 
tactics by engaging the enemy over occupied territory. 

I also ask Flight to take this matter up, as it cannot possibly 
do the enemy any good to publish the facts after four years 
ol war. PATER. 

THE FUTURE OF CIVIL AVIATION 
The Case Against the Railway Companies 


URELY there is another side to the ‘‘ reminders '’ mentioned 
in the article on ‘‘ The Case for the Railways,’’ by Mr. J 
Elliot, published in Flight of June 22nd. I feel it is essential 


for us all to face up to several very pertinent questions. Where 
is this country going? What are we really driving at? What 


do we all reafly want? Let us be quite clear about the present 
trends. Do we want a ‘‘ Woolworth’’ service for everything ? 
Does the specialist, the expert, have no service to offer? Does 
the big store which sells everything give the public the best 
of everything? What would be thought of the banks if they 
started a publicity campaign to capture the insurance business 
of the country, the stock and share business, the building 
society business, yes, and all the other money activities (they 
are all branches of finance) ? 

Yet the railways have admictedly set themselves to under- 
take and control, if possible, all forms of transport on road, 
rail, sea, and in the air. I1 say ‘‘control,’’ because how else 
can this monopolistic intention be interpreted? Who, any- 
way, is to benefit—the public, the employees, or the “‘ con- 
trollers ’’ ? 

No, we must call a halt at once and without hesitation. The 
public is only going to know if it is getting the best service 
when the various means of transport are free to develop each 
in their own way, unrestricted by the others. At the same 
time, in order that wasteful and uneconomic overlapping be 
kept in check, we need a reasonable, enlightened national plan 
covering all transport facilities which would be issued by the 
Ministry of Transport. This is the proper place for it to come 
from, and then it can be controlled by Parliament, which is, 
or should be, responsible for watching the public interest in a 
truly democratic country. Or is this no longer to be the case ? 

Who are the railways, or shipping companies for that matter, 
to usurp this prerogative and decide how the public shall be 
served best ? 

Even the United States, where ‘‘ big business’’ and mono 
polies have thrived, has vetoed the tie-up of the shipping and 
air lines. Are we going to be less alert in organising our public 
services ¢ 

If we view the whole matter in clear perspective, it can be 
seen that the railways and shipping lines will have enough fully 
to occupy all their resources and all their enterprise, of which 
we hear so much, for the next 20 years or more to bring their 
own particular services: up to the highest levels of efficiency 
and public service, which we are entitled to expect, without 
diverting into the air also. 

Ask anyone who has been employed by the railways and 
shipping companies, and it will be realised that the ‘‘ great 
achievements’’ of these organisations have not always been 
attained with the greatest regard for the interests of those 
whom they have employed. Only during this war has the 
position of the merchant seamen been radically improved. 

Many of those who are now in the flying services and who 
are looking forward to a career in civil aviation after the war 
want some control over their own destiny, and do not view 
happily becoming railway employees or joining ‘‘ the merchant 
navy of the air.”’ As specialists they want to specialise in 
giving the public the finest public air service, just as they have 
devoted themselves in war to serving the national rather than 
sectional interests. There is every reason, moreover, with this 
spirit for expecting our air services to become one of our 
greatest national post-war achievements, 

GEOFFREY COOPER. 
(Flight Lieutenant, A.A.F.) 
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SEA ELEPHANT : Local transport is used to haul a Corsair to the runway at a Fleet Air Arm station in India 


& SERVICE AVIATION © 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 


Promotion 


TECHNICAL BRANCH 
Air Comdre. O >. Carter, C.B.E., A.F.C is 
granted the 1ank of Act. Air ViceMarshal. May 


18th, 1944 
Awards 
Royal Air Force 


NHE KING has been graciously pleased to ap- 

prove the following awards in rec nition of 

gallantry and devotion to duty in the execution 
of air operations :— 


Distinguished Service Order 


Act. Wing Cdr. P, S. Turner, D.FC., R.A.P.O. 

rhis distinguished fighter-pilot has flown nearly 
900 operational hours in single-engined fighters. 
Since November, 1943, he has taken part in all 
the more important air operations during the 
invasion of Sicily and Italy, and in the Sangro 
and Anzio battles. He has destroyed at least 14 
enemy aircraft, agd has always shown the utmost 
gallantry, enthusiasm and leadership. f 

Act. Wing Cdr. J. F. Newman, D.F.C., R.A.F.O., 
No. 70 Sqn.—During the latter part of the Nort! 
African campaign the squadron under the able 
command of this officer did outstandingly suc 
cessful work. He himself took a foremost part 
in the successful operations in which the 
squadron participated. On one occasion he led 
an important mission to drop mines in Olbia 
harbour, which he completed from a very low 
level in the face of heavy defences. During a 
leaflet raid on Rome, when accuracy and pre 
cision were the main objects, he also descended 
to a low level to ensure success. His courage 
and endurance have been remarkable at all 
times. 

Sqn. Ldr. P. H. V. Wetzs, R.A.F.V.R., No, 255 
Sqnu.—Sqn. Ldr. Wells has now completed his 

rd tour of operational duty. His first tour was 
completed during the Battie of Britain, when he 
destroyed at least two enemy aicraft and was 
shot down twice In May, 1941, during the 
attle of Malta, he was wounded for the third 
time, but after a short period returned to opera 
tions, taking part in offensive sweeps over Sicily 
and low-flying attacks on mechanical transport 
and shipping. Throughout the whole of the 8th 
Army advance from El Alamein he was engage 
n patrols over the enemy lines, and operations 
against searchlights and mechanical transport 
His courage and devotion to duty have been un 
failing in the face of numerous difficulties and 
tbacks 


Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 
Act. Group Capt L. C. Sree, DS.O, DFC., 


R.A.F., No. 139 Sqn.—Group Capt Slee, through 
a long operational career, has always shown 











the st enthusiasm and deter nation 
tasks despite hazards and difficulties His ex 
ample and «drive have raised his squadron to 
high level of skill and keenness 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O., Air C:-in-C 
A.E.A.F. with Lt. Gen. Sir H. C 
Dempsey, K.C.B., D.S.0., M.C. who 
commands the British Second Army 


> great ‘ 
a skilful pilot, who has always completed his 


J 





Act. Sqn. Ldr. A. H. Crowe, DFC. R 
No. 106 Sqn.—Sqn. Lar. Crowe, now on ~~ a 
tour of operational duty, has participated in fur 
ler sorties since being awarded the D.F.C. These 
ave been against important and strongly de 
fended targets in Germany and Italy At all 
times he has displayed courage, skill and deter 
mination in pressing home his attacks, which 
has been amply demonstrated by the fine photo 
graphs he has secured. On one occasion. when 
letailed to attack Dusseldorf, his alrcraft waa 
attacked by an enemy fighter, but by skilful air 
manship he enabled his gunners Yo destroy the 
attacker. Another time, when taking off on 
ortie, one engine caught fire, this officer's coo! 
ness and skill enabled him to effect a safe landin 
im the dark on three engines and with full bor 
load 

Act. Fit. Lt. I. Wewrrr. DF« RAFVR 

r 


No. 405 (R.C.AF Sqn officer has com 
pleted a large number of attacks against such 
heavily defended enemy targets as Berlin. Mann 


) 









eim and rember An tstanding navigsa 
tor, he has set a fine example to all by hi« 
letermination, devotion to duty, le adership and 
eal in performing his allotted tasks 
Act. Fit Lt E J RicHarRDs D.F« 
R A.F.V R., No. 61 Sqn.—Act Fit Lt Richaris 
as completed a large r ber of perationa!l 
sorties. During the last four months he has per 
rmed the duties of 1 lror avigatior fficer 
th great efficiency al t xperien 
een invaluable in training new rows 


Distinguished Flying Cross 
Act. I Lt. A. E. Caruton, R.A F.V R.. No 97 


F/O. J. Grirrirns, R.A F.V.R., N San 
F/O. J. M. Laine, R.A.F V.R N 50 Sar 
r/O. K Surecey, RAF.VR No 139 Sar 
P/O. H. J. Hupsen, DFM. RAEVR No. ? 
Sqn 

P/O. H. 1. Izarr. R.A.F.VR 

P/O. S. R. KnicuT, RAL, N Sq 

P/O. C. M. Lawes. R.A.F.V_R., No 207 San 
W/O. A Corvin, RAT N 156 San 

w/0. L. F. G. Noakes, R.A.F V.R., N Sur 

Sqn. Ldr. D. ©. Skene, RC ASF No. 139 San 
Act Fit. Lt. H. N. Scort, RCAF, No 61 Sqn 
P/O. u JacKSON, RCA. N 156 Sar 
wio Ww } THROBURN RC.ATI N 4 
(R.A.A.F.) Sq 

Act. Fit. Lt 1. D Woops, RN ZAE No 61 
Sqn 

Act. Sqn. I B. G. Grove RAF VR No 
it Sqn 

Act. San. Ldr. R. A Mackie. RA P.VR No 
166 Sar 

Act. Sqn. Ladr. I l Netices. RAF VR No 
627 Sqn 


it. Lt. R P CanpmMan, RAFVR No 77 San 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. Ho Bracewete, RAPF.VR., No 
12 Sqn 

Act Fit. I ( W. Cottincwoon, RAL VR 
No. 149 Sqn 
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sualties due to enemy action, non-operational 
flying casualties fatal accidents and natural 
SERVICE AVIATION | carts 
Of the names in this list, 93 are second entries 
oened giving later imformation of casualties published 
m earlier lists. 
Act Fit. Lt. C. P. Newron, R.A.EV.R., No. 9 i = 
Sqn * Royal Air Force 
Act. Flt. Lt. L. V. Pottarp, R.A.F.V.R No - : 
Sqn, (R.C.A.F.) KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt. J. W. Mitchell; Sat 
Act, Fit. Lt. H. J. Pryor, RA.F.V.R., No. 207 J. H. Powell; Sgt. W J. Weston 
Sqn ee PreviousLy ReportTeD MISSING, BELIEVED 
; ~ . = ——— ye Ro ‘i te KILLED 1n Action, Now PresuMeD KILLED IN 
, - LORENZO, : , hs , > AcTION.—Set. E. F. Crossman 
d ‘ q c No. 44 Sqn 
> > . ; penn ar | . , VR non Sqn ' PrREviouSLY ReporTeD Mu1ssinc, Now Pre 
Act. W/O. G. L. Roberts. R.A.F., No. 83 San SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Sgt. E. A. Bartlett; 
Act. Fit. Lt. C. C. Garpner, R.A.A.F., No 460 Sgt. D. J. Beesley; Sgt. E. Bell; P/O. C. H. Best 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn. : 0. E. G. Birkbeck; ns B. J. mens; Sat 
, > ?.. No. 460 2. M. Bowyer; F/O. A. E. Bransgrove; Act t 
I Ay 7 A. &, ATTERSON, R.A.A.F., > sc. J. BR. Brind: Gat. J Carpe ater: Set : E 
r - — . > lo Cavanagh; Fit. Sgt. . K. H. Creighton-Kelly; 
act Been W. Hieerns, R.C.A F., No. 431 ge age a on a OC. Envios Act 
+ 3 Lar ‘ Cc , No Fit. Lt. L. OG. Dive-Robinson; P oO. W. J. Dowe 
we Pawn Fg McLeisu, R.C.A.F Set. W. Doyle; Fit. Lt. J. A. P. Drammond, 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. R. Marvin, R.C.A.F., No. 77 San. DF M.; Fit. Sgt. G. M Bewerde+ Set A. R 
F/O. D H. Prorneror, R.C.A.F., No. 625 Sqn Evans; Sgt. L. T. Evans; Sgt. +‘ G. teens: 
P/O. G. F. Crark, R.C.A.F., No. 429 (R.C.A.F.) Fit. Lt. C. W. Fox; Sgt. R. 8. Fry; Set 





Furniss; Set. FE. E. Gardener; Sgt ( Gibson ; 
40 F : >Yv.R.. No rt. J. L. Goldsmith; Sgt. A. A. Goldstone; F ‘0 

a Oe Ldr. D. A. S. Cotvin, R.A.F.V.F H. Gray; Set. D. Hadwin; Sgt. R. Harbour; Fit 
apis oo : Set. W. E. Hogan; Sgt. M. R. Howe; Sgt. R. J 
Distinguished Flying Medal Hutchings; Fit. Sgt. B. Hyman; Sgt. G. H. Irons 

F/O. P. R. Johnson; Sgt. H. B. Knowles; Sgt 


Sqn 























Set. H. C. Deventsn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn i 3 1 
Fit. Set. HH. A. Ponp, R.N.Z AF, No. 97 Sqn I Lancaster; Sgt + G Lewis; Fit wet, a. 
Fit. Sgt. F. C. Bence, R.A.F.V.R., No. 101 Sqn. Matheson; F/O. G. nan; Fie gt. H ul 
Fit. Sgt. A. Bruce, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn lane; Sgt. A. E. Newman; L. A ge 
Fit. Sgt. J. Hamnert, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn Sgt. J. Piper; P/O. D. L. ; P/O. T. Send 
Fit. Set. C. Jenkins, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn ham; Sgt i. W. ©. Simms; 5 E. D. Slade; 
Fit. Sgt. A. E. Roperts, R.A.F., No. 97 Sqn P/O. W. R. Smyth; F/O. E. M. Stanyon; Sgt 
Fit. Sgt. E. Youna, R.A.F.V.R., No. 90 Sqn J stewart: O. A. E. Stocker; Sgt. J. Tarver; 
Fit. Sgt. T. R. Suaw, R.A.F.V.R., No. 97 Sqn P/O. A, J. Thomas; Fit. Sgt. R Tinham; Set 
Sgt. A. Barker, R.A.F.V.R., 207 Sqn L. E. Walters; Sgt. C. H. W. Watts; P/O. 8. H. ( 
Ras L. J. B. Bioop, A A.F., 106 Sqn Watts; Fit. Sgt. L. D West; P/O. A. R. Wilden; 
Set. H. K. GarewaL, R.A.F.V No. 166 Sqn Set. C. Willson; Fit. Lt. R. G. Winnicott; Sqn 
Set. J. W. Grant, R.A.P.V.R., 101 Sqn alt A. M. Young. aes 
Set. E. A. Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn Previousty Reportep Mussinc, Now Re 
Lomas, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn PORTED KILLED IN AcTIoN.—Sgt. J. Lynch. 
. SADDINGTON, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 Sqn WouNDED oR_ INJURED IN AcTION.—Fit. | Sgt 
A. D. Weeks, R.A.F.V.R No 434 S. E. Abrams; Sgt. A. J. H. Cockerill; Sgt. E. D 
.F.) Sqn Durrans; P/O R. J. Lone 
W H. Brown, R.A.A.F., No. 77 San Diep OF WouNDs or INnyuRIES RECEIVED IN 
G. F. Dowman, R.N.Z.A.F.,* No. 617 AcTIon.—Sgt. C. P. Waller ’ 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION —Set 
} ; z 2 ¥ ? , 50 L. Daniels; Sgt. F. Eland; P/O. V. R. Glaysher 
oe eee es Set. P. G. W. Hendon; F/O. J. V. MacDonald 
H. T. Bett, R.A.F.V.R., No. 40 Sqn P/O. G. A owes F/O. J. M. Row; Sgt. B. 1 
. 8. Costin, R.A.F.V.R., No. 40 Sqn Smith; Sgt A. Tooley - 
. W. T. Demery, R.A.F.V.R., No. 70 Sqn MISSING dct _ J Mc K. Alexander; Set. J. M 
W. Gansort, R.A.F.V.R., No. 683 Sqn Allan; Fit. Lt. D. J. Bacon; Sgt. R. K. Barlow; 
G. W. Hooper, R.A.F.V.R., No. 70 Sqi P/O. M. H. Bender; F/O. P. W. Booth-Smitt 
gt. T. L. Knowtes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 70 Sqn Set. R. P. Bowler; P/O. K. N. Bradford; Sgt 
W. Tuomson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 70 Sqn G. H. Bradshaw; Sgt. D. Brown; Fit. Sgt. N 
.. E. Browne, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 180 Sqn Butcher; F/O. A. R. Candy; Sgt. J. F. Coulson; 
P/O. ¢ W. Coward; I J F/O 
Ss. W. Cross; F/O H G. Dean; F P. F 
Ro of Honour Denny; F/O. R. W. Densham; F/O Drage 
Set. P. ¢ Emms; Set. J. F. Ethe . 2 
Casualty Communiqué No, 401 Gafiney; Sgt 2 4 ing: Sgt Sgt 
T= Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- A. Griffith; Set A Harman; F 
lowing casualties on various dates. The next Hennessey; Sgt. I Hermelin ; gt. C 
of kin have been informed. Casualties “in Highton; Set. J. R. Honey;* Sgt Hurr; 
action are due to flying operations against the Fit. Sgt. R. D. W. Jamieson; Sgt John 
enemy; “on active service includes ground son: Set. R. Johnson; Sgt. K. C. Kent: Sgt 


THE DOSE AS BEFORE: The M.O. of a Mustang squadron treats two little 
French girls whose father has been a.prisoner of war in Germany for the last 
four years. 





y. J. Kine: Sct. D. M. le 
Lewis; Fit. Sgt. A. J. Mac 
Connell; Sgt. H. McGiffen; 
ment; Set. W Melrose; 

Set. D. K. Messenger; Set 
E Munslow; , t 








i. 
Wiseman; F 0 - “Woodall: Sgt. A. F. Woolle 
Fit. Sgt A. Wragg; Set. F. Wright 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED on ActTive_ Ser 
VICE Fit. Sgt. J. B. Bannan; Fit. Sgt. D. J 
Farrant; Fit. Sgt. A. Il. G. Hunter; WO. R. 1 
Lord; Sgt. R. H. F. Malthouse; W/O. J. W 
Nisbet. 

KILLED oy Active Service.—F/O R I 
Baug ham; F N. Brocklehurst; F/O. 8S. Brookes 
Sg E. W. Buckley; Sgt. W A. Busli; Sgt. § 
eos: F/O. V. B. Chariton; F/O. A. I 
Clifton; Fit. Lt. D. G. Dewar; Sgt. T. Dunr 
Sgt. H. Dunningham; Fit. Lt. I it Fert Set 
L. Frisby; Sgt. J. Mlingworth; Fit. Sgt. W A 
Johnson; F/O. J. G. D. Jones; Sgt. L. ¢ a 
patrick; Set J. Littlefield; Act. Fit. Lt. L. G 

C. Lewin; F/O. I Ni Farland 

Fit. Set. A Marshall ; Sgt 
Set. W. J Morriso mM; 
Oates; A ( Owe 
W. E Pest: Sct. F 


Wi 













Robertson; Sgt. R. E 
I. Stephen; A/C.2 A. L. TI 
Thomson; Fit. Sgt. 8S. W. Towns 


PREviousty REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Now PrResumMep 


KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Act. Cy 1. WwW 
Kell. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now Pri 
SUMED KILLED ON Active Servic F/O. The 


Hon. G. C. Douglas-Home; P/O. C. Sugder 
WOUNDED or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
r Sat. R. G. Gillespie; Fit. Sgt. H. F. Ower 
Fit. Sgt. A. F. T. White 

Diep on Active Seavice.—L.A'C. G. S. Al 
brose; L.A/¢ E. | Bennett L.A /¢ Cc. « 


Coveney ; A/C.2 W. Gibbons; L.A/( F. Ha 
worth; Cpl. J. W. Lock; Sqn. Ldr. C. M.G. Lux 
more; Fit. Sgt. W. J. C. Morrice; Fit. Sg N.H 
Osborne; L.A/C. G. R. Pace L.A,C. R. Palt 

in; Set. C. J. T. Reeves; Cpl. H. W 

Royal Australian Air Force 
aye ACTION.—FIit. Sgt. R. Lanh F/O 
3 Lewis: F/O. W. ¢ McDona I Se 
K. bs Nunn; Fit. Set. C. M. Peed Fit. Set 


P. O. G. Raston; Flt. Sgt. M. T. Woods; Fit. Sgt 
L. E. Ziersch 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—Flt 





Sgt. C. Billett; Fit. Sgt. L. H. Chap: ; F/O 
P. A. Crosby; Fit. Sgt. F. R. Lamor 

MissiInc. —Fit. Sgt. D. F. Bickfor Fit. Sg 
J. C. Bond; Fit. Sgt. P. J. Bourk I Sat 
F.T. R Bruce ; P/O. F. R. Burrows; F/O. W. D 
Hoge: Set. W. G. Hogg; Fit. Sgt. R. A. Ince 
Fit H. A. Jacot F/O. R. N. Johr Fl 
Set Keys; F/O. C. N. I F/O. R. B 
Mod w/o. Ff R. F Macleod: W/O. J. H 
Maunder; TI Set. E. R floor Fit. Set. J. A 
Nicholson; Fit gt. A. } Palfr 1 S 


yl : Ss I It 
L. G. Paxman; F/O. A. H. Probert: F/O. L. W 
: t. F. Ryan; Fit. Sgt. B. L. Shee 
Flt. Sgt. C. VY. Warren; W/O. W. J. W 
Fit. Sct. R. S. Westerman 
KILLED ON Active Service.—F/O. F. L. Gr 
wood; Fit. Sgt. W. H. Keeble; F/O. J. D. Murr: 
Sgt. R. H. Sproge; F/O. W. L. Towers; Fl S¢ 
_ rubman: Fit. Set. R. G. W 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED IN Action.—F/O. R. S. Hack 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTIon, Now PresumMep KILLED IN 
Acrion.—P/0O. f A. McD. Grang Fit Sgt 
S. J. Marugg; Sat A. Wolkowsh 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MisSsinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN Actiox.—P/O. J. He Addisor 
: Se D. C. B. Angus; Fit 
w/o. O. L. Bliss; P/O 
gt. J. E ’ 





ror P/O 

; P/O. W. D 

aton; Sg A. Edwards 

P/O. P. O. MeSweer F/O 

t 8. Sobir P/O. J. R 
ilkerdine F/O. D 





Misstnc, Believep KILLED IN AcTion.—W/O 
J. A. Bramn all: P/O. R. V. Burch; P/O. F. ¢ 
Wood 





Missinc.—F 0. EF. J. Burchell; Sgt. G. T. Doyle 
Fit. Set J. Fir wid. J A ¢ l 
w/o. E. 0. EK. H hre P/O. R. A. I 
Sgt. J. a. Logan; Fit. 8 Tr. B. Lowe; Sg 
V. N. Lunney; Fit. Sgt. J. I McGibbon; F/O 
H. M. Martin; F/O N Meir . os ( E 
Richard; F/O. B. L. Rogers; Set. I Surridge 


F/O. G. A. Waddell; Sgt. M. W. WI aes 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE Servict 
Sef. R.S Davis; P/O. R. W. Ledger; Sg a 

Nixon 
KiILLep on Active Service.—rO J. I ~ 

4. Charlesworth; P/O. R. 8S. Ew 





8. Gillander; P/O. J. DA Langl ois 
F/O. R. C. P. Medhurst; Sgt. F. Pess; Sgt. H. S 
Seabrook: P/O. P. B. Stevens; Sgt D. W. Swed 
erg; F/O. T. F. Wilsor 





tanley 
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J 
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Royal New Zealand Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTION.—Flt. Set. P. Croudis; Fit 
ct. D J. Sampson 

Missinc—P/O. J. W Armstrong; Act. Sqn 
Ldr. H. H. Beale; D.F.C.; F/O. M. F. Dillon; 
Pp O. H. K. Kemp. 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


B 
South African Air Force 


KILLED 1N Action.—Lt. H. A. Geater 
WOUNDED or InsguRED IN AcTion.—Lt. P. W 


Fit. Sgt. E. C 


Benne 

MiesiNc Lt. C. Davie; 2/Lt. H. G. Janson; 
I N. J. Weber 

DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE L. H. A. Puttock 


Casualty Communique No. 402 


Of the names in this list 100 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published 
arlier lists 
Royal Air Force 
KILLED IN ACTION.—Sg S. B Barber; Fit 
Clarke; Sgt, J. L. Crouch; Sgt. R. D. Cun 


Szt. G. B. Hall; Fit. Sgt. P. Hunt; 
t. 8. Kelley; W/O. A. J. Lusted; Sg a 
ghlin; Fit. Set. W. W. M. Milnc; F/O 
W A. C. Morris; Set. J. S. Pyne 

PREVIOUSLY ReporTep MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Act. Fit. Sgt. 8. T. Athev; F/O. A. G. G 
Atkins; P/O J. Bradfor Ss F. R. Brine; Sgt 

R. Davies; Fit. Sgt. C. C. Gofton; Set. L. R 
Hall; Set. C. J. Lawrence; Set. K. S. H. Lawson; 
4 O. T. J. Leadley; F/O. R. A. Mackenzie; F/O 

E. C. Macpherson; Set. J. Maden; Fi. Sgt 
i Millard; F/O. D. W. Owen; P/O. R.'W. Peters, 

).F.M.; Fit Sgt. F. Pollard; P/O. G. P. Read; 
Bet. P. J. Saunders; Sgt. R. E. Scott; Set. T. R 
Spencer; P/O. 8S. A. R. Tanner; Set. E. Wallen; 
Set. T. K. Wardley; P/O. J. I Winchurch 

PREVIOUSLY ReporRTED Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt. E. A. Ancell; 
Sgt. R. F. Avis; P/O. C. P. Backlog; F/O. 
R. L. H. Ball; Sgt. E. Bartlett; Sgt. G. H. 
Bennett; F/O. J. W. Bewick; Sgt. K. T. Brent- 
nall; Sgt. T. Brocklehurst; F/O. D. R. R. Brown; 
P/O. J. Burdon; Sgt. R. T. Burman; Sgt. R. H 
Cole; F/O. S. J. Congdon, D.F.M.; F/O. A. 8. 
Cooke; P/O. A. G. Corsby; Sgt. J. C. Cowie; . 
f M. Dalzell; Sgt. V. A. Drayton; Sgt. J. 

an; Sgt. J. C. Ellis; Sgt. D. Fells; Sgt..W i 
Ford: P/O. L. W. Gospel; Sgt. J. J. Griffin; 
Sgt. fH. T. mm mih Set. H. Hedge; F/O. F 
Hewitt; Sgt. P..W. . Higgs; Sgt. A. E. Hunting- 
ford; Sgt. R. Histon: Sgt. R. James; P/O. G L 

Jenkins; Fit. Sgt. R. Jenkins; Sgt. H. Kears 
ley; Sgt. J. L. Kemp; Set King: Fit. Sgt. 
K. Lomas; P/O. J. H. Lowery; G. W. 
Macdonald: Sgt. T. E. C. K MckKeith: Act. Fit. 
Lt. A. R. A. MacLachlan, D.F.C.; Sgt. K. E. 
Marriott; Sgt. D. P. Martin; Sgt. C. W. Moore; 
Set. J. L. Newman; P/O. G. W. Osmer; L.A/C. 
J. H. Pass; Sgt. W. M. E. Reid; Set. L. Richard- 
son; Sgt. W. H. Shaw; Sgt. E. G. Shepherd; Sgt. 
D. Skinner; L.A/C. G. Smith; Set. J. W. Standish; 
Fit. Sgt. J. Travis; Act. Fit. Lt. H. H. V. 
Wilkinson; P/O. A. E. Young. 

Wounpep or Insured IN Acrtion.—Fit. Sgt. 
R. T. Morris; F/O. E. J. A. Stephenson; Sgt. 
D. V. Weller 

MIssING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit. 
Sgt. J. G. Belec; . Sgt. L. A. Everett; P/O. 
P. Fifoot; Fit. W. F. Houston; Fit. Lt. 
R. J. Owen; W/O. H. E. Parsloe; Sgt. G. Scully; 
Fit. Sgt. C. G. Smith; Sct J P Taylor. 

MissiInc.—Sgt. H. Abbott; Fit. Sgt. W. M. 











= 











The crest of No. 34 Squadron R.A.F. 
“Lupus Vult, Lupus Volat’’ (Wolf 
wishes, Wolf flies). 
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Service in an orchard in Normandy conducted by Sqn. Ldr. the Rev. H. Crawford 


Scott, R.C.A.F. 


Aikman; P/O. N. J Allen P/O. W : 
P/O. R. H. Axton; Act. Flt. Lt. W. G. Barnes, 
. 5 "Mt 


D. Bray; Sgt. A. E : 
Brown; F/O. P. R. Butler; Set. D. E 
P/O. J. C. Cairns; Fit. Sgt. G. Cameron; F/O 
F. B. Clark; Fit. Lt. J. H. Coller, D.F.C.; Fit 
Lt. A. J. Cook; P/O. C. H. Cotton-Minchin; Sgt 
P. M. Davies; F W. Diss; F/O. J.C. P. 
Doyle; F/O G. Fielder; 

/O. E. M. Fletcher; Foreman; 
d G t Giddings; 
J. Gwynne; Fit. Sgt. P. T. Heard; Sgt. 
Hogan; Fit. Sgt. D. N. Howarth; Sgt. G. C. 
Howell; Sgt. A. L. Jackson; F/O. J Johnston; 
Set. J. Judd; Sgt. H. M. Keates; Sgt. E. M. 
Keep; Sgt. A. W. Kindred; Fit. Sgt. V. 8. Lacey; 





a <pe 


gt. 
gt 


ba tee 





Set. P. H. Lambert; Set. H. G. Lang; Sgt. P 
Latchford; Sgt. C. C. McKenna; Sgt. D. T. Mac 


kintosh; Sgt. C. D. F. Mackenzie; Sgt. J. M« 
Naughton; Sgt. J. W. Nelson; P/O. D. L. North- 
over; Sgt. J. L. Parker; Fit. Sgt. E. Parry; W/O. 
W. G. Penman; Set. W. M “Philli ps; Fit. Sgt. 
N. C. H. Pilgrim; Sgt. G. E. Polden; P/O. J. E. 
Prior; F/O. R. F. Prior; P/O. W. T. A. Regan; 
P/O. J. A. M. Ross; Sgt. L. G. Rowley; P/O 
B. Salt; Sgt. H. F. Shearsby; Fit. Sgt. T. E. F 
Sims; Sgt. W. H. F. Smedmore; Sgt. D. L. Smith; 
Set. W. Somerville; P/O. M. 8S. Steel; Fit. Sgt. 
Ek. C. C. Stevenson; Sgt. A. M. Stickells; P/O 
D. H. Storer; Sgt. K. L. Summerscale; Sgt. H 
Taylor; Fit. Sgt. R. Taylor; Sgt. G. Thomson; 
Set. R. G. Thompson; P/O. R. Timperley; Sgt 
LZ 


R. W. Tindal; Set W. G. Torbett; Sgt. J 
rurner; Sgt. T. W. Varey; Sgt. D. Watson; Sgt 
Pp. A ‘Wenham; Set. H. W. Whitfield; Sgt. F 


Wilkinson; F/O. E. A. Williams; F/O. P. M 
Wood; F/O. R. T. Woodcraft; Sgt A B 
Woodvine. 

MISSING, BeLInvep KILLED ON ACTIVE Ser 
vice.—Sgt. G Hodgson; Sgt. J. H. Stafford 
KiLtep on Active Service.—F/O. R. A. An 
lerson; Sgt. G. E. Backaert; Sgt. A. D. Bale; 
F/O. A. T. Barton; Sgt. R. J Brown; F/O. J. 
Buckley; F/O. M. B. H. Challis; Fit. Sgt. J. 
Crichton; Sgt. A. G. Crowe; Sgt. N. H. Cutler; 
Sgt. J. A. Davies; Fit Set. A. H. Farrell; Sgt 
M. R. Forsyth; Cpl. 8. H. P. Forth; F/O. G 
Hardie; Sgt. H. MeclIlwraith; Fit. Sgt. A. G 
Riches; Fit. Lt. C. B. Rigg; Sgt. A. E. Robert 
shaw; P/O. F. Shand; Fit. Set. A. C. Stewart; 
Sgt. A. Townsley; Sgt. G. Tribe; Fit. Sgt. 1 
Waddell; Sgt. A Wopshott 

WounveD or InJurep on Active Servici 
Fit. Set. E. C. D. Colton; Set. E. Garner 
R Hobson; W/O A Page Wood; 5 bk 
Schofield: F/O. D. White 

DigED or WouNpDs or InJsuRIeES RECEIVED ON 
AcTIVe Service.—A/C.2 A. B. Ibberson 
Diep oN Active Service.—A/C.1 J. R, Arct 
LA/C. A. G Carestt, , 1 





leming; A/C.1 F Ht worth; 
E. T. Roullier; A’C.1 8S 


Women's yr Air Force 


TNED ON ACTIVE SERVICE A CW.l ] 
Eldon. 


Official Cor rection 


Casualty Communiqu 393 


Under the heading KILicp on AcTive Ser 
vice,” for P'O. C. J. D. Murray read F/O 
c.J.D M 1y 


The organ travels with him wherever he goes. 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED IN Action.—P/O, W. D. MchKenz Fit 
Sgt. R. Mansfield; Fit. Sgt. B. J. J. Simpson; 
Fit. Sgt. W. D, Weekes 

Missinc.--Fit. Sgt. E. H. Birch; Fit. Set. B. P 
Boyle; P/O. C. A. Peak; P/O. E. A. Skillet 
MISSING, BELIEVED pa ee on Active Sr 
vick.—Fit. Sgt. T. R. oke 

WOUNDED or INJt a. On ACTIVE SERVICE 
rit. Set. B. W. Brow: 

DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE L.A/C. D. A, Broom 
} aad 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


~~ In Action.—P/O. H. E. Morrow 0 
( O'Neill; P/O. ft A. Ptelter 
poten SLY Reported MiIssING BELIEVED 


KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Ft, Sgt. R. W. Miller; Fit 8 2.4 
ouffe; Fit. Sgt. C C. Reynolds; A sy lal 





Prevrou SLI tePORTED Missinc, Now Part 
SUMED KILLED 1n ActTion.—P/O. W. Eb. Beay 
F/O. W. Bray; W/O. C. D. A. J. Cameror PO 
E. D. Cornelius; W/O. A. G. Foster; I Sgt 
R. A. Kirk: F/O. G. 8S. Low; Fit. Set. E. E 8S 


McCulloch; Fit. Sgt E. R_ Marks; Fit. Sgt. F. G 
Painter; Sgt LD. 8S. Phillip Fit. Sgt It } 
Shortridge; Fit. Sct. L. H. Thompson 
MISSING, BeLievep KILLep In AcTion...F 0 
B. W. Clarke; W/O. F. J. Schmidt; F/O W. 8 
Shea 
MISSIN¢ Set. D. W. L. Brown; Fit, I DM 
Carey; F/O. J J A Ducharme; F/O. ¢ “ 
Kruger; Set w“ I McBurne Sct } I 
McInne Set. T. W. Mechefske; P/O M. R. N 
Mouchet; F/O G J Palser P.O I WwW 
re ppiatt; Set. R. F. C. Reaume; F/O. G. it 
F/O. W Senet Fit. S Rr. F. & 

mens: Sct. F Smit) 

MISSING AS, KILLED oN Active Ser 
vice Sect. G. W ew 


KILLep on Active Service.-F 0. K. G. Leart 
F/O. T. Rutherfc:d 

Theo oF WounNbDSs or INJURIES HNECCIVED IN 
AcTION.—Fit. Set. KR. G. Sturk 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED in Action. F O 
C. Pock ! 


MISSING Act 


South African Air Force 


I 2. G. 8. G nt 


DIED ON ACTIVE Servic Me ! 
Per Air/Mec. G. I D. I R ger A ! 
P. J. D. Va ler W 1 


Casualty Communique No. 4038 


Of tl names in this list 98 are second 
giving later information of asualties p 
earlier lists 
> any crwre 
Royal Ain Force 
Kit.ep ms Action.- Sat. G. L. Buist; Cpl C.t 


Dugdale; Sgt. R. A. Dunn; Sgt. V. A. Grahan 
Set. H. R. Hughes; A/C.1 C Uf. Hutt Ast 
& G. Jones A'C.2 TD) M Leonard; Sgt J 
Ricile Sgt. W A Rodva Sst. T. G. BR 





FLIGHT JULY 13TR. 1944 


FOR DISTANT COVER: The Rolls-Royce Merlin-engined N.A. Mustang with 


SERVICE AVIATION long range drop tanks. 


F/O. J. J. Logan; Set. J. B. Lucas; Sat d Ilolmes; Fit gt. M tT. McMahon; P/O. S. N 
F/O. D. Saunders; Asm 4. A Srowarts Ss Lynch; P/O. J. C. McCall; Set. E Me illy; Sgt Scott; Fit. t. J. E. Walden; F/O. A. I 
F. Sullivan; Sgt. . Unsworth; Sgt Te R. J. MacDonald; Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. W » D Williams 
Vanes; F/ Oo. J. F. Veitch. McGilvray ; Sgt. J. P. MacKualligan; Set G PreviousLY Reportev Messinc, Now ‘Re 
Sanveouens RePporTep MISSING, BELIEVED McNeight; Sgt. A Matthews; Sgt. C. A. W PORTED KiLLED IN Action.—F/O. N. H. Craig 
KILLED IN ACTION, NOW PRESUMED KILLED IN Matthews; Set. B. H. Menary; Sgt. L. Mills; Sgt DigD oF ae ar or INjuRIES RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—Act. Fit. Lt. J. L Birbeck, D.F.C.; E. J. P. Monk; Sgt. H Monks; Sgu 4. Ww ACTION. —F M. C. Caffyn. 
F/O. J. B. Day; F/O. D. P. Magee. Morris; F/O. J. Morrison; W/O. A. A. Munro, MISSING BruieveD KILLED IN Action.—F /O 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pre- D.F.M; §S 3. Myles; Sgt. J. Norgrove; Sgt L Denison; Fit. Sgt. G C. French; W/O 
SUMED KILLED IN Action.—Sqn Ldr. B. S G. J. W, c; Sgt. S. Percival; Act. Fit. Lt W. B. Ryan 
Ambrose: Act, Wing Cdr. J. C. Archer; Sgt. D. J. R. W. Picton; P/O. J, L. Pritchard; Sgt. F. \ MissinG.—Fit. Sgt. R. E. Bromley; Fit 
Audley; Sgt. H. C. Saber; F/O. F. W. Bilson; Rhaney; Sgt. H. W. Richardson; Sgt. K. Richard B. W. Casey; Fit. Lt. H. Elms; Fit. Sgt 
Set. F. Brierley; Sgt. D. "Brown; Act. Fit. Lt. son; Sgt. D. G. Robbins; Sgt. B. H. Schofield; Fairclough; P/O. H. M. Hall; Fit. Sgt. ; 
J. R. Childs; Sgt. J. Cowan; Sgt. T. B. Dawson; Sgt. J. Sharp; F/O. L. Simpson; F/O. A Henn; F/O. F. G. Kirkwood; Fit. Sgt. W 
P/O. K. Denness; Set. J. P. Doyle} Set JI.M Singleton; F/O. A. J. Smith; Sgt. W. N. Smith; Lyall; Fit. Sgt. J R. Mo ulsduale; P/O. W. G 
ae Sgt. M. M. Stembridge; P/O. L. Tait; P/O. Moxey; Ww) oO. J. B. Osborn; Sgt *R. R. Rudd; 
Flt. Sgt. .« E. Swan; P/O. N. W. F. Thackray; 
; Sgt. F. A. G. Thomas; Fit. Sgt. F. Thomp- Fit. Sgt. i R Wallace 
G, Tivey; Sgt. J. J. Turner; Act KILLED on Active Service.—F/O N D 
Grainger; P/O. H. Halkier; Sat . F. Hallett; Fit. Lt. W. H. Waycott; Sgt. A. T. Williams; Brown; Fit. Sgt. D. E. Johnstone. 
ths : W. Hickman; Sgt. A A. Holden; Sgt Ps . wens oot: 4 s C, Williams 
i. R. Holloway; F/O. G. W. L. Keene; Sgt. E. V oods G. W. Yerby. : : : :, n 
Sgt. R. 8. Kerwin; F/O. D. W. Licquorish; Sgt KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. H Royal Canadian Air Force 
J. E. Maddock; F/O. G, E. Mann; Sgt. W. Clemincoa ; Fit. Sgt. A. W. J. Colvelt” Cpl MISSING, BELIEVED Reaaep AcTion.—Fit. Lt 
Marlow; Sgt. H. Matthews; Sgt. E. A. Murray; . E. Cook; Sgt. J. R. Dowling; Sgt. W. W. Hi. McC. Hudson, Jr.; Set. J. Latham; F/O, L. D 
Fit. Lt. . B. Panting; F/O. T. J. Phillips; Be Set. J. A. Freeman; P/O. C. H. G Proctor; Set E. J Rush: F/O. W. Uyen. 
Fit. ae A. C. Powell; Fit. Sgt. A. 8. Pring; Gale; Wing Cdr. J, D. Green; Sgt. H. Johnstone: d ; W/O. R. B. Beach; 
Sgt. C. Ramm; Sgt. B. 8. Rate; Sgt. H. E L.A/C. D. W. Jones; P/O. D. McTeer; P/O 3 3 
Richardson ; Sgt. H. G. Rogers; Sgt. G. Scott; F. G. Newell; A/C.2 E. K. E. Nourse; Set. A. G . 
Sherrington ; = C. P. Southcott; O'Connor; Fit. Lt. J. Patrickson; Sgt. 8. Philip; J 
- cc. J. Fit. Sgt. A. N. Tennant; Fit. Lt. J. L. Sloper, D.F.C.; Sgt. R. C. Smith; R. 
Ww. cy Pit. Set. H. J. Walker; Set. R. V. Smith; Sgt E. V. Waller; Sgt. S. J W d 
" . Walter; Fit, Sgt. L. C. A. Walters; Warrenger; A/C.2 M. Williams D. W. Hammond; 
. West; Sqn. Ldr J. E. Willson, D.F C.; PreviouSLyY ReporTeED Missinc, Now Pre Hartley; Sgt. L. } . 
D. W. Woods; Sgt. A. McD. Young SUMED KILLED on Active Service.—Fit. Set gott; Sqn. Ldr. G. J. Laird, D.F.C.; F/ 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Re J. Clayton; Sgt. E. Havenhand; Fit. Sgt. A. MacAulay; F/O. W. N. McPhee; Sqn. Ldr 
PORTED KILLED IN AcTiIon - Sgt. J. G. Sacre. Mack Metzler; F/O. J. Moffat; F/O. H. Moroz; 
WOUNDED on INJURED IN ACTION.—Sgt. J. L DIED of WouNps or INJURIES RECEIVED ON nm & FF, Munnery; F/O. F. F. F. Paquin; , 
Hancock, AcTIve SERVICE —Fit Sct. R. P. Carmichael; Sgt b J. A. N. Pare; F/O. J. F. Potter; Sgt. G 
_ Mtsane. BELInvaD KILLED 7 hozs0n. Sat E. Jones; A/C.2 A. Muir; L.A/C. M. Short ; Sgt. E ickerts P/O L. H. Smith; 
Adams; Sgt. T. C. Baker; Fit. Sgt. J. & at 0. W. EP. Soeder It. Sgt. A. J. Stainton 
Barker; P/O. T. G. W. Charlesworth; Fit. Sgt , Ryne on Agetve Saperg—2e, Sgt. W. Alea:  L. Weatherby; Flt. Sgt. R. H. Wilson: 
i . _ Ce in I - S F. Barlow; A/C.2 T. E. Bullock; L ‘i, = ; 
nF Dugg gan; Fit. Sgt. T. 8. Fletcher; Sgt. W j ampbell; A/C.2 (Cc H. Davies: I io. ‘ f 2. Woolhether 
Fox; Sgt. BE. A. Gauld; Fit. Sgt. E. A  Harri- —4-, Camp, ie rt : <ILLED ON Active Service.—W/O. A. P 
; Jones; A/O.2 I Taylor; L. son; ran; G. J. B. Shields 








Emerson; Sgt. K, D. Ennis; F. Fer- 
nando; F/O. E. Filmer; Sgt. o 4 Gibbs: P/O. R. J. Tate; Act. Fit, Lt. A. G., Taylor, 
K 


Gibson; Sgt. E. R Comorshall; Wing Car. DFA 
Cc. L. Gomm, DS.O, D.F. ‘ea Set R son ; Fit. Wy 


" » E 
" Sgt. R. P. G. Hill; Sgt. J. Jefferson; . , Maneh: C 1 i hl 
A. Jeffery; F/O. J. G. R. Ling; Sgt Wing ‘Car J. po ba Cpl. 6. D. F er; R 2 PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Re- 
- MI Prada; ao Set. L. 8. Quelch; Young + UF _— ’ ‘ : PORTED Prisoner OF War.—F/O. J. R. Kinney 
D. Rowcliffie; Sgt. G i, Scott; Sgt. S&S. G PREV I MISSIN BE . 

Silver; Sgt. L. E. Walford. EVIOUSLY REPORTED _MISSING, ELIEVED : T ; 

ig, FO. Lt. B. W. Andrew; Sgt. J. C. J onsen pore, Fes Rarcarep PRISONER OF Royal New Zealand Air Force 
é °/O0. A. cer; S } 74 : r 

Bailey '’ : D. Ses Previousty ReporTep Muissinc, Now Re- Previousty Reportep MISSING, BELIEVED 
. PORTED PRISONER OF War.—W/0O. G. Ball: Fit KILLED IN AcTION, Now PresuMED KILLED IN 
Sgt. A pemene ger; Fit. Sgt. B. Connors; F/O. D. AcTion.—Fit. Sgt. H. W. Beavis; P/O. R. § 


Cooke; F/O Craig; 0. A. K Denon; Fit France; Fit. Sgt. R. W. Gray 
Sgt. R. A. W iy A: on; F ~ R. W Glover; Previousty ReporTeD Missinc, Now Pre 
Cleaver, 8.0.; Ss Sgt. G. B Groguhere Fit T. B Hughes; Set. SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—Fit. Sgt. R. T. Smit; 
E. F. Deadman; A. A. ; as x J. ©. Mattey;: F * Fr. F/O. J. G Taylor - 
x. “Dobbs; Sgt. P. Dowdeswell; I fan; Sg 3. G. Pocknall; P MISSING, Betievep KiLLep 1n Acrion —Fit 
Act. Sqn Ldr W. F. om Ad Set. ‘ as; Set. D. F. Tittley; F Vv pi Sgt. C. B. Bowling 
- Sct. A. W. V. Farley; Sgt. W. J Vizer; S 3 T. Willis. M1SsING.—FIt Set. L. J. 8. Brown : 
W. V. Ford; Sgt. H. H. Francis KILLED ON ACTive SErvIce.—Fit. Sgt. N. H 
, ' 1 : Hewett; Fit. Sgt. C. J. Mowat; Fit. Sgt. A. G 


} Gibson; Set. J. D. Goskirk; Sgt . ° 

. ‘ N , S I Turner 

Grohans: at g Gropen; _F (2. a. 2 Royal Australian Air orce Diep ON AcTIVE SERVICE.—Flt. Sgt. S 
. "1 RB. FP Haberfie k i Previousty Reportep MISSING, BELIEVED Murphy 


; v. H. +a . Sot. P. . Hegarty KILLep 1N AcTioN, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN P P 
Set. R. Hillier ; s di : . Sgt. D J ActTion.—Fit. Set. A. R. Breakspear. South ne n A 7 
Hoddinott; Sg . f ; Sgt. E. L. Humes; PreviousLty Reportep Mrissinc, Now Pre we ad Fon ce 

G. In : Sg H 7 4 - Sg sumMep KILLED IN ActTion.—Act. Fit. Lt. R. C. Missinc.—Lt M. Kenyon: Lt. R R 
P I ‘ P/O H. L. Fuhrmann; F/O. D. T. Galt Sutton; 2/Lt. P »D Van Der Berg 


R. “ohnson; Sgt. F 2. L. G. Kello Fleming ; ; 
F/O. J. H Kingsbury rit 3 L. I 1 DF > J ewerdine Fl Set R. P Diep on Actife Service.—2/Lt. R. Ashley 








